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THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
“ Lut the boys have it if they like it,” said Mrs Garrow, pleading to 
her only daughter on behalf of her two sons. 

“ Pray don’t, mamma,” said Elizabeth Garrow. “It only means 
romping. To me all that is detestable; and I am sure it is not the 
sort of thing that Miss Holmes would like.” 

“ We always had it at Christmas when we were young.” 

“ But, mamma, the world is so changed !” 

The point in dispute was one very delicate in its nature, hardly to be 
discussed in all its bearings even in fiction, and.the very mention of 


which between a mother and daughter showed a great amount of close 
confidence between them. It was no less than this,—should that 
branch of mistletoe which Frank Garrow had brought home with him 
out of the Lowther woods be hung up on Christmas Eve in the dining- 
room at Thwaite Hall, according to his wishes, or should permission 
for such hanging be positively refused? It was clearly a thing not to 
be done after such a discussion, and therefore the decision given by 
Mrs, Garrow was against it. 

I am inclined to think that Miss Garrow was right in saying that 
the world is changed as touching mistletoe boughs. Kissing, I fear, is 
less innocent now than it used to be when our grandmothers were alive, 
and we have become more fastidious in our smusements. Nevertheless, 


(VoL. xxxIx. 
I think that she laid herself fairly open to the raillery with which her 
brothers attacked her. 

“*‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,’” said Frank, who was eighteen. 

“ Nobody will want to kiss you, my Lady Fineairs,” said Harry, who 
was just a year younger, 

“Because you choose to be a Puritan there are to be no more cakes 
and ale in the house,” said Frank. 

“ ¢ Still waters run deep ;’ we all know that,” said Harry." 

The boys had not been present when the matter was discussed "and 
decided between Mrs, Garrow and her daughter, nor had the mother 
been present when those little amenities had passed betweenjthe 
brother and sister, 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS FROM HOME,—DRAWN BY A, UUNT,—SEE PAGE 648, 
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“Only that mamma has said it, and I wouldn’t seem to go against 
her,” said Frank, “I'd ask my father, He wouldn’t give way to such 
nonsense, I know.” 

Elizabeth turned away without answering, and left the room, Her 
eyes were full of tears, but she would not let her brothers see that they 
had vexed her, They were only two days home from school, and for 
the last week before their coming all her thoughts had been .to pre- 
pare for their Christmas pleasures, She had arranged their rooms, 
making everything warm and pretty. Out of her own pocket she had 
bought a shotbelt for one and skates for the other, She had told the 
old groom that her pony was to belong exclusively to Master Harry tor 
the holidays, and now Harry told her that “still waters run deep.” 
She had been driven to the use of all her eloquence in inducing her 
father to purchase that gun for Frank, and now Frank called her a 
Puritan, And why? She did not choose that a mistletoe bough 
should be huang in her father’s hall when Godfrey Holmes was coming 
there to visit him, She could not explain this to Frank, but Frank 
might have had the wit to understand it. But Frank was thinking 
only of Patty Coverdale, a blue-eyed little romp of sixteen, who, with 
her sister Kate, was coming from Penrith to spend the Christmas at 
Thwaite Hall. Elizabeth left the room with her slow, graceful step, 
hiding her tears—hiding all emotion, as, latterly, she had taught her- 
self that it was feminine to do, “There goes my ‘ Lady Fineairs’!” said 
Harry, sending his shrill voice after her. 

Thwaite Hall was not a place of much pretension, It was a moderate- 
sized house, surrounded by pretty gardens and shrubberies, close down 
upon the River Eamont, on the Westmorland side of the river, looking 
over to a lovely wooded bank in Cumberland, All the world knows 
that the Eamont runs out of Ulleswater, dividing the two counties, 
passing under Penrith Bridge and by the old ruins of Brougham Castle, 
below which it joins the Eden. Thwaite Hall nestled down close upon 
the clear rocky stream, about halfway between Ulleswater and 
Penrith, and had been built just at a bend of the river. The windows 
of the dining-parlour and of the drawing-room stood at right angles 
to each other, and yet each commanded a reach of the stream, Imme- 
diately from a side door of the house steps were cut down through the 
red rock to the water’s edge, and here a small boat was always moored 
to a chain, The chain was stretched across the river, fixed on to 
staples driven into the rock on either side, and thus the boat was pulled 
backwards and forwards over the stream without aid from oars or paddles, 
From the opposite side a path led through the wood and across the 
fields to Penrith, and this was the route commonly used between 
‘Thwaite Hall and the town. 

Major Garrow was a retired officer of Engineers who had seen service 
in ali parts of the world, and was now spending the evening of his 
days on a small property which had come to him from his father. He 
held in his own hands about forty acres of land, and he was the owner 
of one small farm close by, which was let toa tenant, That, together 
with his halfpay and the interest of his wife’s thousand pounds, sufficed 
to educate his children, and keep the wolf at a comfortable distance 
from his door, He himself was a spare thin man, with quiet, lazy, 
literary habits, He had done the work of life, but had so done it as 
to permit of his enjoying that which was left to him, His sole 
remaining care was the establishment of his children, and, as far as he 
could see, he had no ground for anticipating disappointment. They 
were clever, good-looking, we'!-disposed young people, and, upon the 
whole, it may be said that thc «an shone brightly on Thwaite Hall, Of 
Mis. Garrow it may certainly be said that she deserved such sunshine, 

In years past it had been the practice of the family to have some 
sort of gathering at Thwaite Hall during Christmas. Godfrey Holmes 
had been left under the care of Major Garrow, and, as he had always 
spent his Christmas holidays with his guardian, this, perhaps, had 
given rise to the practice, Then the Coverdales were cousins of the 
Garrows, and they had usually been there as children, At the Christ- 
mas last past the custom had been broken, for young Holmes had 
been abroad, Previous to that they had‘all been children, except 
him, But, now that they were to meet again, they were no longer 
children, Elizabeth, at any rate, was not so, for she had already counted 
nineteen summers, And Isabella Holmes was coming. Isabella 
was two years older than Elizabeth, and had been educated in Brussels. 
Moreover, she was comparatively a stranger at Thwaite Hall, never 
having been at those early Christmas meetings. 

And now I must take permission to begin my story by telling a 
lady’s secret, Elizabeth Garrow had already been in love with Godfrey 
Holmes ;—or perhaps it might be more becoming to say that Godfrey 
Holmes had already been in love with her. They had already been 
engaged, And, alas! they had already agreed that that engagement 
should be broken off, Young Holmes was now twenty-seven years of 
age, and was employed in a bank at Liverpool,—-not as aclerk, but as 
assistant manager, with a large salary. He was a man well to do in 
the world, who had money also of his own, and who might afford to 
marry. Some two years since, on the eve of his leaving Thwaite Hall, 
he had, with low doubting whisper, told Elizabeth that he loved her, 
and she had flown trembling to her mother, “Godfrey, my boy,” the 
Major had said to him, as he parted with him the next morning, 
“ Bessy is only a child, and too young to think of this yet.” At the 
next Christmas Godfrey-was in Italy, and the thing was gone by; so 
at least the father and mother said to each other, But the young 
people had met in the summer, and one joyful letter had come from 
the girl home to her mother—“TI have accepted him, dearest, dearest, 
mamma! Ido love him! But don’t tell papa yet, for I have not 
quite accepted him. I think I am sure, but I am not quite sure, Iam 
not quite sure about him,” And then, two days after that, there had 
come a letter that was not at all joyful—“ Dearest mamma,—lIt is not 
to be. It is not written in the book, We have both agreed that it 
will not do. I am so glad that you have not told dear papa, for I 
could never make him understand, You will understand, for I shall 
tell you everything, down to his very words. But we have agreed that 
there shall be no quarrel, It shall be exactly as it was; and he will 
come at Christmas all the same, It would never do that he and papa 
should be separated; nor could we now put off Isabella. It is better 
so inevery way, for there is, and need be, no quarrel. We still like 
each other. I am sure I like him; but I know that I should not make 
him happy as his wife. He says it is my fault, I, at any rate, have 
never told him that I thought it his.” From all which it will be seen 
that the confidence between the mother and daughter was very close, 

Elizabeth Garrow was a very good girl, but it might almost be a 
question whether she was not too good. She had learned, or thought 
that she had learned, that most girls are vapid, silly, and useless— 
given chiefly to pleasure-seeking and a hankering after lovers,—and 
she had resolved that she would not be such a one, Industry, self- 
denial, and a religious purpose in life, were the tasks which she set her- 
self ; and she went about the performance of them with much courage, 
Bat such tasks, though they are excellently well adapted to fit a young 
lady for the work of living, may also, if carried too far, have the effect 
of unfitting her for that work, When Elizabeth Garrow made up her 
mind that the finding of a husbcnd was not the summum bonum of life, 
she did very well. It is very well that a young lady should feel her- 
eelf eapable of going through the world happily without one, But in 





teaching herself thus she also tanght herself to think that there was 
a certain merit in refusing herself the natural delight of a lover, even 
though the possession of the lover were compatible with all her duties 
to herself, her father and mother, and the world at large. It was not 
that she had determined to have no lover. She made no such resolve, 
and when the proper lover came he was admitted to her heart. But 
she declared to herself, unconsciously, that she must put a guard upon 
herself lest she should be betrayed into weakness by her own happiness, 
She had resolved that in loving her lord she would not worship him, 
end that in giving her heart she would only so give it as it should be 
given to a human creature like herself. She had acted on these high 
resolves, and hence it had come to pass, not unnaturally, that Mr. 
Godfrey Holn:es had told her that it was “her fault.” She had 
resolved not to worship her lover, and he, perhaps, had resolved that 
he would be worshipped. 

She was a pretty, fair girl, with soft dark brown hair, and soft long 
dark eyelashes, Her grey eyes were tender ay.d lustrous, her face was 
oval, and the lines of her cheek and chin pe-fect in their symmetry. 
She was generally qui@t in her demeanour; but when stirred she 
eould rouse herself to great energy, and speak with feeling and almost 
with fire, Her fault was too great a reverence for martyrdom in 
general, and a feeling, of which she was unconscious, that it became @ 
young woman to be unhappy in secret—that it became a young woman, 
I might rather say, to have a source of unhappiness hidden from the 
world in general and endured without any flaw to her outward cheer- 
fulness, We know the story of the Spartan boy who held the fox 
under his tunic. The fox was biting him into the very entrails, but 
the young hero spoke never a word. Now, Bessy Garrow was inclined 
to think that it was a good thing to have a fox always biting, so that 
the torment caused no ruffle to her outward smiles, Now, at this 
moment the fox within her bosom was biting her sore enough, but 
she bore it without flinching. 

“Tf you would rather that he should not come I will have it 
arranged,” her mother had said to her. 

“Not for worlds !” she had answered; “I should never think well of 
myself again.” 

Her mother had changed her own mind more than ‘once as to the 
conduct in this matter which it might be best for her to follow, thinking 
solely of her daughter's welfare, “If he comes they will Be recon- 
ciled, and she will be happy,” had been her first idea, But then there 
was a stern fixedness of purpose in Bessy’s words when she spoke of 
Mr. Holmes which had expelled this hope, and Mrs. Garrow had for a 
while thought it better that the young man should not come, But 
Bessy would not permit this. It would vex her father, put out of 
course the arrangements of other people, and display weakness on her 
own part, He should come, ana she would endure without flinching 
while the fox gnawed at her heart. 

That battle of the mistletoe had been fought on the morning before 
Christmas Day, and the Holmeses came on Christmas Eve, Isabella 
was comparatively a stranger, and therefore received at first the greater 
share of attention. She and Elizabeth had once seen each other, and 
for the last year or two had corresponded, but personally they had 
never been intimate. Unfortunately for Elizabeth that story of 
Godfrey's offer and acceptance had been communicated to Isabella, 
as had of course the immediately subsequent story of their separation, 
But now it would be almost impossible to avoid the subject in con- 
versation, ‘ Dearest Isabella, let it be as though it never had been,” 
she had said in one of her letters, But sometimes it is very difficult 
to let things be as though they never had been. 
were there, and there was much talking and merry laughter, rather 
juvenile in its nature, but,on the whole, none the worse for that. 
Isabella Holmes was a fine, tall, handsome girl, good-humoured and 
well disposed to be pleased, rather Frenchified in her manners, and 
quite able to take care of herself, But she was not above round games, 
and did not turn up her nose at the boys, Godfrey behaved himself 
excellently, talking much to the Major, but by no means avoiding Miss 
‘Garrow. Mrs. Garrow, though she had known him since he was a boy, 
had taken an aversion to him since he had quarrelled with her daughter ; 
but there was no room on this first night for showing such aversion, 
and everything went off well, 

“ Godfrey is very much improved,” the Major said to his wife that 
night. 

“ Do you think so?” 

“Indeed, Ido, He has filled out and become a fine man.” 

‘In personal appearance you mean, Yes, he is well-looking enough.” 

“ And in his manner, too, He is doing uncommonly well at Liver- 
pool, I can tell you ; and if he should think of Bessy "——. 

“ There is nothiag of that sort,” said Mrs» Garrow, 

“ He did speak to me, you know—two years ago, Bessy was too 
young then, and so, indeed, was he, But if she likes him ”—— 

“T don’t think she does,” 

“Then there’s an end of it.” And so they went to bed. 

“Frank,” said the sister to her elder brother, knocking at his door 
when they had all gone up stairs, “may I come in, if you're not in 
bed yet?” 

“Tn bed!” said he, looking up with some little pride from his Greek 
book, “I’ve one hundred and fifty lines to do before I can get to bed, 
It'll betwo, Isuppose. I’ve got to read uncommon hard these holidays, 
I’ve only one more half, you know, and-then” —— 

“Don’t overdo it, Frank,” 

“No, I-won't overdo it, I mean to take one day a week as a holy- 
day, and work eight hours a day on the other five, That will be forty 
hours a week, and will give me just two hundred hours forthe holidays, 
I’ve got it all down here on a table, That will be a hundred and five 
for Greek play, forty for algebra”——- And so he explained to her 
the exact destiny of all his long hours of proposed labour, He had as 
yet been home a day and a half, and had succeeded in drawing out 
with red lines and blue figures the table which he showed her, “If 
Ican do that it will be pretty well; won’t it?” 

“ But, Frank, you have come home for your holidays, to enjoy your- 
self?” 

“But a fellow must work nowadays.” 

“Don’t overdo it, dear; that’s all, But, Frank, I could not sleep if 
I went to bed without speaking to you, You made me unhappy 
to-day.” 

“Did I, Bessy ?” 

“You called me a Paritan, and then you quoted that ill-natured 
Frencli proverb at me. Do you really believe that your sister thinks 
evil, Frank?” And as she spoke she put her arm caressingly round 
his neck, 

“ Of course I don’t.” 

“Then why eay’so? Harry isso much younger and so thoughtless 
that I can bear what he says without so much suffering. But if you 
and I are not friends I shall be very wretched. If you knew how I 
have looked forward to your coming home !” 

‘ “T did not mean to vex you, and I won't say such things again,” 

“ There's my own ! What I said to mamma I said because I 

thought it right; baéyou must not say that Iam a Puritan, I would 








do anything in my power to make your holidays bright and pleasant, 
I know that boys require so much more to amuse them than girls do, 
Good night, dearest, Pray don’t overdo yourself with work, and do 
take care of your eyes.” So saying, she kissed him, and went her way. 
In twenty minutes after that he had gone to sleep over his book, and, 
when he woke up to find the candle guttering down, he resulved that he 
would not begin his measured hours till Christmas Day was fairly over. 

The morning of Christmas Day passed very quietly, They all went 
to church, and then sat round the fire chatting till the four o'clock 
dinner was ready. The Coverdale girls thought it was rather more 
dull than former Thwaite Hall festivities, and Frank was seen to yawn, 
But then everybody knows that the real fun of Christmas never begins 
till the day itself be passed. The beef and pudding are ponderous, 
and unless there be absolute children in the party there is a difficulty 
in grafting any special afternoon amusements on the Sunday pursuits 
of the morning. In the evening they were to have a dance ;—that 
had been distinctly promised to Patty Coverdale; but the dance would 
not commence till eight. The beef and pudding were ponderous, but 
with due efforts they were overcome and disappeared, The glass of 
port was sipped, the almonds and raisins were nibbled, and then the 
ladies left the room, Ten minutes after that Elizabeth found herself 
seated with Isabella Holmes over the fire in her father's little book- 
room. It was not by her that this meeting was arranged, for she 
dreaded such a constrained confidence ; but it could not be avoided, 
and, perhaps, it might be as well now as hereafter, 

“ Bessy,” said the elder girl, “Iam dying to be alone with you for 
& moment,” 

«Well; you shall not die—that is, if being alone with me will save 
you,’ 

“T have so much to say to you, and, if you have any true friendship 
in you, you also will have so much to say to me,” 

Miss Garrow, perhaps, had no true friendship in her at the moment, 
for she would gladly have avoided saying anything had that been 
possible, But in order to prove that she was not deficient in friend- 
ship she gave her friend her hand, 

“ And now tell me everything about Godfrey,” said Isabella, 

“Dear Bella, I have nothing to tell, literally nothing.” 

“That is nonsense, Stop a moment, dear, and understand that I 
do not mean to offend you, It cannot be that you have nothing to 
tell if you choose to tell it. You are not the girl to have accepted 
Godfrey without loving him, nor is he the man to have asked you 
without loving you, When you wrote me word that you had 
changed your mind, as you might about a dress, of course I knew 
you had not told me all. Now I insist upon knowing it—that is, if 
we are to be friends, I would not speak a word to Godfrey till I had 
seen you, in order that I might hear your story first,” 

“Indeed, Bella, there is no story to tell,” 

“Then I must ask him.” 

“Tf you wish to play the part of a true friend to me you will let the 
matter pass by and say nothing. You must understand that, circum- 
stanced as we are, your brother's visit here——, What I mean is, 
that it is very difficult for me to act and speak exactly as I should do, 
and a few unfortunate words spoken may make my position 
unendurable.” 

‘* Will you answer me one question ?” 

“T cannot tell. I think I will.” 

“Do you love him?” For a moment or two Bessy remained silent, 
striving to arrange her words so that they should contain no falsehood, 
and yet betray notruth, “ Ah! I see you do,” continued Miss Holmes. 
But of course you do, Why else did you accept him ?” 

“T fancied that I did, as young ladies do sometimes fancy.” 

“ And will you say that you do not, now?” Again Bessy was silent, 
and then her friend rose from her seat. “ I see it all,” she said, “ What 
a pity it was that you both had not some friend like me by you at the 
time! But perhaps it may not be too late.” 

I need not repeat at length all the protestations which were 
poured forth with hot energy by poor Bessy. She endeavoured 
to explain how great had been the difficulty of her position. This 
Christmas visit had been arranged before that unhappy affair at 
Liverpool had occurred. Isabella's visit had been partly one of 
business, it being necessary that certain money affairs should be 
arranged between her, her brother, and the Major. “I determined,” 
said Bessy, “not to let my own feelings stand in the way, and hoped 
that things might settle down to their former friendly footing, I 
already fear that I have been wrong, but it will be ungenerous in you 
to punish me.” Then she went on to say that if anybody attempted to 
interfere with her she should at once go away to her mother's sister, 
who lived at Hexham, in Northumberland, 

Then came the dance, and the hearts of Kate and Patty Coverdale 
were at last made happy. But here again poor Bessy was made to 
understand how terribly difficult was this experiment of entertaining 
on a footing of friendship a lover with whom she had quarrelled only 
a month or two before. That she must as a necessity become the 
partner of Godfrey Holmes she had already calculated, and so much 
she was prepared to endure, Her brothers would, of course, dance 
with the Coverdale girls; and her father would, of course, stand up 
with Isabella, There was no other poesible arrangement,—at any rate 
asa beginning. She had schooled herself, too, as to the way in which 
she would speak to him on the occasion, and how she would remain 
mistress of herself and of her thoughts, But when the time came the 
difficulty was almost too much for her, 

“You do not care much for dancing, if I remember ?” said he, 

“O yes, do, Not as Patty Coverdale does; it’s a passion with her. 
But then I'm older than Patty Coverdale,” After that he was silent 
for a minute or two, 

“Tt seems so odd for me to be here again,” he said, It was odd. 
She felt that it was odd. But he ought not to have said so, 

“Two years make a groat difference; the boys have grown so 
much.” 

“Yes; and there are other things.” 

“ Bella was never here before,—at least not with you.” 

“No; but I did not exactly mean that, All that would not make 
the place so strange. But your mother seems altered to me ——, She 
used to be almost like my own mother.” 

“T suppose she finds that you are a more formidable person a3 you 
grow older, It was all very well scolding you when you were a clerk 
in the bank, but it does not do to scold the manager, Those are the 

men pay for becoming great,” 

“Tt isnot my greatness that stands in my way, but ”—— 

“Then I'm sure I cannot say what itis. But Patty will scold you 
if you do not mind the figure, though you were the whole board of 
directors packed into one.” 

When Bessy went to bed that night she began to feel that she had 
attempted toomuch, ‘ Mamma,” she said, “could I not make some 
excuse, and go away to aunt Mary?” 

“ What, now!” 

“Yes, mamma, Now—to-morrow, I need not say that it will 
make me unhappy to be away at such a time; but I begin to think 
that it will be better,” 
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“ What will papa say ?” | 


* You must tell him all.” 

“And aunt Mary must be told, also, You would notlike that, Has | 
he said anything?” | 

“No, nothing ;—very little, that is, But Bella has spoken to mé. 
Oh! mamma, I think we have been wrong in this: that is, I have 
been wrong, I feel-as though I should disgrace myself, and turn the 
whole party here into a misfortune.” 

It would be dreadful, that telling of the story, even though her mother | 
should undertake the task. “I will remain if it be possible,” she said; | 
“but, mamma, if I wish to go, you will not stop me?” Her mother | 
promised that she would not stop her, but strongly advised her to 
stand her ground. 

On the following morning, when she came down stairs before break- 
fast, she found Frank standing in the hall with his gun, of which he | 
was trying the lock. “It is not loaded, is it, Frank?” said she. 

“Qh dearno! No one thinks of loading nowadays till one has got 
out of the house, Directly after breakfast I am going across with 
Godfrey to the back of Greystock to see after some moor fowl, He 
asked me to go, and I couldn't well refuse,” 

“Ofcourse not, Why should you?” 

“Tt will be deuced hard work to make up the time, I was to have 
been up at four this morning, but that alarum went off and never woke 
me. However, I shall be able to do something to-night.” 

“Don’t make a slavery of your holidays, Frank, What's the good 
of having a new gunif you're not to enjoy it?” 

“Tt’s not the new gun. I’m not such a child as that comesto. But 
you see Godfrey is here, and one ought to be civil to him. I'll tell you 
what I want you girls to do, Bessy, You must come and meet us on 
our way home, Come over in the boat, and along the path to the 
Patterdale road, We'll be there under the hill at about five.” 

“ And, if you are not there, are we to wait in the snow ? 

“ Don’t make difficulties, Bessy, I tell you we will be there. We 
are to go in the cart, and so shall have plenty of time.” | 

* And how do you know the other girls will go? 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Patty Coverdale has promised, As for 
Miss Holmes, if she won't, why, you must leave her at home with 
mamma. But Kate and Patty can’t come without you.” 

“ Your discretion has found that out, has it? 

“ Well, Patty says so, But you will come, won’t you, Bessy? As 
for waiting, it’s all nonsense, Of course you can walk on. But we'll 
be at the stile by five, I’ve got my watch, you know.” And then 
Bessy promised him. What would she not have done for him that was 
in her power to do? 

“Go! of course I'll go!” said Miss Holmes; “I’m up to anything, 
Td have gone with them in the morning, and have taken a gun, if 
they had asked me, But, by-the-by, I'd better not.” 

“Why not?” said Patty, who was hardly yet without fear lest 
something should mar the expedition. 

“ What will three gentlemen do with four ladies ?” 

“ Oh, I forgot,” said Patty, innocently. 

“T’m sure I don’t care,” said Kate, “You may have Harry if you 
like,” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Miss Holmes, “I want one for 
myself, It’s all very well for you to make the offer; but what should 
I doif Harry wouldn’t have me? There are two sides, you know, to 
every bargain.” 

“Tm sure he isn’t anything to me,” said Kate, ‘“ Why, he is not 
quite seventeen yet.” 

“Poor boy! What ashame to dispose of him so soon! We'll let 
him off for a year or two; won't we, Miss Coverdale? But as there 
seems, by acknowledgment, to be one beau with unappropriated 
services "—— - 

“I’m sure I have appropriated nobody,” said Patty, “and don’t 
intend.” 

“Godfrey, then, is the only knight whose services are claimed,” said 
Miss Holmes, looking at Beasy. Bessy made no immediate answer 
with either her eyes or tongue, but when the Coverdales were gone she 
teok hernew friend to task. 

“ How can you fill those young girls’ heads with such nonsense ?” 

“ Nature has done that, my dear,” 

“ Bat Nature should be trained, should it not? You will make them 
think that those foolish boys are in love with them.” 

“ They'll be sure to think that without any teaching from me. The 
foolish boys, as you call them, will look after that themselves, It 
geems to me that the foolish boys know what they are about better 
than some of their elders.” And then, after a moment's pause, she 
added, “‘ As for my brother, I have no patience with him.” 

“ Pray do not discuss your brother,” said Bessy, “And, Bella, 
unless you wish to drive me away, pray do not speak of him and 
me together as you did just now.” . 

“ Are you so bad as that, that the slightest commonplace joke upsets 
you? Would not his services be due to you as a matter of course? 
If you are so sore about it you will betray your secret.” 

“T have no secret—none, at least, from you, or from mamma; and, 
indeed, none from him, We were both very foolish, thinking that we 
knew each other and our own hearts, when we knew neither.” 

“Thate to hear people talk of knowing their hearts. My idea is 
that, if you like a young man, and he asks you to marry him, you 
ought to have him—that is, if there's enough to live on. I don’t know 
what more is wanted. But girls are getting to talk and think as 
they were to send their hearts through some fiery furnace of trial before 
they give them up to a husband's keeping. I’m not at all sure that the 
French fashion is not the best, and that these things shouldn’t be | 
managed by the fathers and mothers, or perhaps by the family lawyers, | 
Girls who are so intent upon knowing their own hearts generally end 
by knowing nobody's hearts but their own, and then they die old maids.” | 

“ Better that than give themselves to the keeping of those they don’t 
know or cannot esteem.” 

“That's a matter of taste. I mean to take the first that comes, so | 
long as he looks like a gentleman and has not less than eight hundred | 
a year. Now, Godfrey does look like a gentleman, and has nearly 
doublethat. If I had sucha chance I shouldn't think twice of it,” 

“ And if you had not you would not think of it at all.” 

“That's the way the wind blows, is it ?” 

“No, no! Oh, Bella, pray, pray leave me alone, Pray do not inter- | 
fere, There is no wind blowing any way. All that I want is your 
silence and your sympathy.” 

“Very well, I will be silent and sympathetic as the grave, Only 
don’t imagine that I am cold as the grave also. I don’t exactly appre- 
ciate your ideas; but, if I can dono good, I will at any rate endeavour 
to do no harm.” 

After lunch, at about three, they started on their walk, and managed 
to ferry themselves over the river. “Oh, do let me, Bessy,” said Kate 
Coverdale ; “I understand all about it, Look here, Miss Holmes, You 





Kate certainly had done so, and did not seem to be particularly well 
pleased with the accident, 


, prowess. In that he was a year older than his brother, he was by a 


“ There’s a nasty nail in the chain,” she said, “I wonder why those 
stupid boys did not tell us,” 

Of course they reached the trysting-place much too soon, and were 
very tired of walking up and down to keep their feet warm before 
the sportsmen came up; but this was their own fault, seeing that they 
had reached the stile half an hour before the time fixed. 

“TI never will go anywhere to meet gentlemen again,” said Miss 
Holmes, “It is most preposterous that ladies should be left in the snow 
for an hour. Well, young men, what sport have you had?” 

“T shot the big black cock,” said Harry. 

“ Did you, indeed ?” said Kate Coverdale, 

“ And there are the feathers out of his tail for you. He dropped 
them in the water, and I had to go in after them up to my middle ; but 
I told you that I would, so I was determined to get them.” 

“Oh, you silly, silly boy!” said Kate, “ But I'll keep them for ever; 
I will indeed.” 

This was said a little apart, for Harry had managed to draw the 
young lady aside before he presented the feathers, 

Frank also had his trophies for Patty, and the tale to tell of his own 


year’s growth less ready to tender his present to his lady-love openly 
in the presence of them all; but he found his opportunity ; and then 
he and Patty went on a little in advance. Kate was deep in her con- 
solations to Harry as to his ducking, and thus they four disposed of 
themselves, Miss Holmes, therefore, and her brother, and Bessy 
Garrow were left together in the path, and discussed the performances 
of the day in a manner that exhibited no very ecstatic interest. So they 
walked for a mile, and by degrees the conversation between them 
dwindled down almost to silence, 

“There is nothing I dislike so much as coming out with people 
younger than myself,” said Miss Holmes; “one always feels so old 
and dull. Listen to those children, there! They make me think 
myself an old maiden aunt brought out with them to do propriety.” 

“ Patty won't at all approve if she hears you call her a child.” 

“Nor shall I approve if she treats me like an old woman.” And 
then she stepped on and joined “the children.” “I wouldn’t spoil 
even their sport if I could help it,” she said to herself, “ But with them 
Ishall only be a temporary nuisance. If I remain behind I shall do 
permanent injury.” And thus Bessy and her old lover were left by 
themselves, 

“T hope you will get on well with Bella,” said Godfrey, when they 
had remained silent for a minute or two. 

“Oh, yes; she is so good-natured and light-hearted that everybody 
mustlike her. But I fear she must find it very dull here,” 

“She is never dull anywhere ; not even at Liverpool, which, for a 
young lady, I sometimes think is the dullest piace on earth, I know 
it is for a man.” 

“ A man who has work to do can never be dull ; can he ?” 

“Indeed he can; as dull as death. Iam so often enough, I have 
never been very bright there, Bessy, since you left us,” 

There was nothing in his calling her Bessy, for it had become a 
habit with him since they were children, and they had formally agreed 
that everything between them should be as it had been before that | 
foolish whisper of love had been spoken. Indeed, provision had been 
made by them specially on this point, so that there need be no- 
awkwardness in their mode of addressing each other. Such provision | 
had seemed to be very prudent, but it hardly had the desired effect on | 
the present occasion. 

“I don't know what you mean by brightness,” she said, after a 
pause. “ Perhaps it is not intended that people's lives should be what 
you call bright.” 

* Life ought to be as bright as we can make it.” 

Tc all depends on the meaning of the word. I suppose we are not 
very bright here at Thwaite Hall ; but yet we think ourselves very 
happy.” 

“Tm sure you are,” said Godfrey, “I very often think of you 
here.” 

“We always think of the places where we've been when we 
were young,” said Bessy, Then again they walked on for some way 
in silence, and Bessy began to increase her pace with the view of | 
catching the children. The present walk to her was anything but 
bright, and she reflected with dismay that they were still two miles 
distant from the ferry. 

“ Bessy,” Godfrey said at last ; and then he stopped, doubting how 
he ought to proceed. She, however, did not say a word, but walked on 
quickly, as though her only hope were in catching the party before her. 
But they also were walking quickly ; for Bella had determined that she 
would not be caught. 

“Bessy, I must speak to you once of what passed between us at 
Liverpool,” 

“ Must you ?” said she, 

“ Unless you positively forbid it.” 

“Stop, Godfrey,” she said, And they did stop in the path; for now 
she no longer thought of putting an end to her embarrassment by over- 
taking her companions, “If any such words are necessary for your 
comfort it would hardly become me to forbid them. Were I to do so, 
you might accuse me afterwards of harshness in your own heart, It 
must be for you to judge whether it is well to reopen a wound that is 
nearly healed.” 

“ But with me it is not nearly healed, The wound is open always,” 

“There are some hurts,” she said, “which do not admit of an 
absolute and perfect cure, unless after long years.” As she said this 
she could not but think how much better was his chance of such perfect 
curethan her own, With her—soshe said to herself—such curing was 
all but impossible ; whereas with him it was almost as impossible that 
the injury should last, 

“Bessy,” he said—and he again stopped her in the narrow path, 
standing immediately before on the way — “you remember all the 
circumstances that made us part ?” 

“Yes, I think I remember them.” 

“ And you still think that we were right ?” 

She paused for a moment before she answered him ; but it was only 
for a moment, and then she spoke quite firmly, “Yes, Godfrey, I do, 
I have thought about it much since then, I have thought, I fear to 
no good purpose, about aught else, But I have never thought that we 





“Forgotten, Godfrey! How can it be forgotten? You were 
unhappy, and it was my fault, My fault—as it would be if I tried to 
solace a sick child with arithmetic, or feed a dog with grass, I had no 
right to love you, knowing you as I did, and knowing also that my 
ways would not be your ways. My punishment I understand, and it is 
not more than I can bear; but I had hoped that your punishment 
would have been soon over.” 

“You are too proud, Bessy.” 

“That is very likely, Frank says that I am a Puritan, and pride 
was the worst of their sins.” 

“Too proud and unbending. In marriage should not the man and 
woman adapt themselves to each other ?” 

“ When they are married, yes; and every girl who thinks of marrying 
should know that in very much she must adapt herself to her hus- 
band. But I do not think that a woman should be the ivy, to take the 
direction of every branch of the tree to which she clings, If she does 
so, what can be her own character? But we must go on, or we shall 
be too late,” 

“ And you will give me no other answer?” 

“None other, Godfrey, Have you not just now, at this very moment, 
told me that I was too proud? Can it be possible that you should wish 
to tie yourself for life to female pride? And if you tell me that now, at 
such a moment as this, what would you tell me in the close intimacy 
of married life, when the trifles of every day would have worn away 
the courtesies of the guest and lover ?” 

There was a sharpness of rebuke in this which Godfrey Holmes could 
not at the moment overcome. Nevertheless, he knew the girl, and 
understood the workings of her heart and mind. Now, in her present 
state, she would be unbending, proud, and almost rough. In that she 
had much to lose in declining the renewed offer which he made her, she 
would, as it were, continually prompt herself to be harsh and inflexible, 
Had he been poor, had she not loved him, had not all good things 
seemed to have attended the promise of such a marriage, she 
would have been less suspicious of hereelf in receiving the offer, and 
more gracious in replying to it. Had he lost all his money before 
he came back to her she would have taken him at once; or 
had he been deprived of an eye or become crippled in his legs 
she would have done so. But, circumstanced as he was, she had no 
motive to tenderness, There was an organic defect in her character, 
which, no doubt, was plainly marked by its own bump on her cranium 
—the bump of philomartyrdom, as it might properly be called, She 
had shipwrecked her own happiness in rejecting Godfrey Holmes, but 
it seemed to her to be the proper thing that a well-behaved young lady 
should shipwreck her own happiness, In the last month or two she 
had been tossed about by the waters and was nearly drowned. Now 
there was beautiful land again close to her, and a strong, pleasant hand 
stretched out to save her; but, though she had suffered terribly among the 
waves, she still thought it wrong to be saved. It would be so pleasant 
to take that hand,—so sweet, so joyous, that it surely must be wrong, 
That was her doctrine ¥ani Godfrey Holmes, though he had hardly 
analysed the matter, partly understood that it was so; and yet, if once 


| she were landed on that green island, she would be happy. She 


spoke with scorn of a woman clinging to her husband like ivy to a 
tree; and yet, were she once married, no woman would cling to 
her husband with sweeter feminine tenacity than Bessy Garrow. 
He spoke no further word to her as he walked home, but in 
handing her down into the ferry-boat he pressed her hand: for a 
second it seemed as though she had returned his pressure ; if so, the 
action was involuntary, and her hand instantly resumed its stiffness to 
his touch, 

It was late that night when Major Garrow went to his bedroom, but 
his wife was still up, waiting for him. ‘ Well,” said she, “ what has 
he said toyou? He has been with you above an hour,” 

“Such stories are never very quickly told,” said the father, “and 
in this case it was necessary to understand him very accurately.” 

It would be wearisome to repeat all that was said on that night 
between the Major and Mrs, Garrow as to the offer which had now for 
a third time been made to their daughter. On that evening, after the 
ladies had gone, and when the two boys had taken themselves off, Godfrey 
Holmes had told his tale to his host, and had honestly explained to 
him what he believed to be the state of his daughter's feelings, “Now 
you know it ali,” said he, “Ido believe thet she loves me; and, if 
she does, perhaps she may still listen to you.” Major Garrow did not 
then feel sure that he knew it all, But, when he had fully discussed 
the matter that night with his wife, then he thought that, perhaps, he 
had arrived at that knowledge, 

On the following morning Bessy learned from the maid at an early 
hour that Godfrey Holmes had left Thwaite Hall and gone back to 
Liverpool. To the girl she said nothing on the subject ; but she felt 
herself obliged to say a word or two to Bella, “It is his coming that 
I regret,” she said—“ that he should have had the trouble and anunoy- 
ance for nothing. I acknowledge that it was my fault, and I am very 


wn Te cummct be helped,” wai Miss Hctmes somewhat gravely, “As to 
his misfortunes, I presume that his journeys between here and Liver- 
pool are not the worst of them.” 

After breakfast on that day Bessy was summoned into her father’s 
bookroom, and found him there, and her mother also, “ Bessy,” said 
he, “sit down, my dear. You know why Godfrey has left us this 
morning?” Bessy walked round the room, so that in sitting she might 
be close to her mother, and take her mother’s hand in her own, 

“T suppose I do, papa,” she said. 

“ He was with me late last night, Bessy ; and, when he told’ me what 
had passed between you, I agreed with him that he had better go,” 

“Tt was better that he should go, papa.” 

“Bat he has left a message for you ?” 

“ A message, papa !” 

“ Yes, Bessy ; and your mother agrees with me that it had better be 
given to you. It is this,—that, if you will send him word to come 
again, he will be here by Twelfth Night. He came before on my 
invitation ; but if he returns it must be on yours,” 

“Oh, papa, I cannot,” 

“I do not say that you can; but you should think of it calmly 
before you refuse, You shall give me your answer on New Years 
morning.” 


had been unwise in that.” “Mamma knows that it would be ” said Bessy. 
“ And yet, I think, you loved me?” “Not impossible, dearest. I do know that it would be a hard 
“T am bound to confess I did so, as otherwise I must confess myself thing to do.” 

a liar, I told you at that time that I loved you, and I told you so} Jn such a matter you should do what you believe to be right,” said 

truly. But it is better—ten times better—that those who love should | her father. 

part, even though they still should love, than that two shouldbe joined | «Jf I were to ask him here again it would be telling him that I 

together who are incapable of making each other happy. Remember | would "—— 

What you told me.” “Exactly, Bessy; it would be telling him that you would be his 
“T do remember, wife. He would understand it so, and so would your mother and I, 


“You found yourself unhappy in your engagement, and you said 
that it was my fault.” 

“ Bessy, there is my hand, If you have ceased to love me, there is 
an end of it; bnt if you love me still let all that I then said be 
forgotten,” 





It must be so understood altogether.” 

“Bat, papa, when we were at Liverpool "—— 

“T have told him everything, dearest,” said Mra, Garrow. 

“T think I understand the whole,” said the Major ; “ and in such a 
matter as this I will give no advice on either side, But you must 
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remember that, in making up 
your mind, you must think 
of him as well as of yourself. 
If you do not love him,—if 
you feel that as his wife you 
could not love him,—there is 
not another word to be said. 
I need not explain to my 
daughter that under such 
circumstances she would be 
wrong to encourage the visits 
of a_ suitor. But your 
mother says you do love 
him ? ” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“T will not ask you. But, 
if you do,—if you have so 
told him, and allowed him to 
build up an idea of his life’s 
happiness on such telling,— 
you will, I think, sin greatly 
against him by allowing false 
feminine pride to mar his 
happiness, When once a girl 
has confessed to a man that 
she loves him, the confession 
and the love together put 
upon her the burden of a 
duty towards him which she 
cannot with impunity throw 
aside.” Then he kissed her, 
and, bidding her give him a 
reply on the morning of the 
New Year, left her with ker 
mother, 

She had four days for con- 
sideration, and they went past 
with her by no means easily, 
Could she have been alone 
with her mother the struggle 
would not have been so pain- 
ful, but there was the neces- 
sity that she should talk to 
Isabella Holmes, and the ne- 
cessity also that she should 
not neglect the Coverdales, 
Nothing could have been 
kinder than Bella. She did 
not speak on the subject till 
the morning of the last day, 
and then only in a very few 
words, “ Bessy,” she said, 
“as you are great, be mer- 
ciful!” 

“But I am not great, and 
it would not be mercy,” re- 
plied Bessy. 

“ As to that,” said Bella, 
“he has surely a right to his 
own opinion.” 

On that evening she was 
sitting alone in her room 
when her mother came to 
her, and her eyes were red 
with weeping, Pen and paper 
were before her as though 
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she were resolved to write, 
but hitherto no word had 
been written, 

“Well, Bessy,” said her 
mother, sitting down close 
beside her, “is the deed 
done?” 

“What deed, mamma? 
Who says that I am to do 
it?” 

“The deed is not the 
writing, but the resolution 
to write. Five words will be 
sufficient, if only those five 
words may be written.” 

“ Tt is for one’s whole life, 
mamma ; for his life as well 
as my own.” 

“ True, Bessy ; that is quite 
true. But it is equally true 
whether you bid him come or 
allow him to remain away. 
That task of making up one’s 
mind for life must always at 
last be done in some special 
moment of that life.” 

“Mamma, mamma, tell me 
what I should do.” 

But this Mrs, Garrow 
would not do. “I will write 
the words for you if you 
like,” she said; “but it is 
you who must resolve that 
they shall be written. I 
cannot bid my darling go 
away and leave me for 
another home, I can only 
say that in my heart I do 
believe that home would be a 
happy one.” 

It was morning before the 
note was written; but when 
the morning came Bessy had 
written it and brought it to 
her mother. “You must 
take it to papa,” she said. 
Then she went, and hid her- 
self from all eyes till the noon 
was passed, “ Dear Godfrey,” 
—the letter ran,—“ Papasays 
that you will return on Wed- 
nesday if I write to ask you, 
Do come back to us,—if 
you wish it, Yours always, 

” 


Bessy. 

“Tt is as good as though 
she had filled the sheet,’ 
said the Major. But in send- 
ing it to Godfrey Holmes he 
did not omit a few accom- 
panying remarks of his own, 


the 6th of January, Frank 
Garrow drove over to the 
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station at Penrith to meet him. On their way back 
to Thwaite there grew up a very close confidence be- 
tween the two future brothers-in-law, and Frank ex- 
plained with great perspicuity a little plan which he 
had arranged himself. “As soon as it is dark, eo 
that she won't see, Harry will hang it up in the 
dining-room,” he said; “and mind you go in there 
before you go anywhere else,” 

“Tam very glad you have come back, Godfrey ;” 
said the Major, meeting him in the hall, “God bless 
you, dear Godfrey,” said Mrs. Garrow. “You will 
find Bessy in the dining-room,” she whispered; but 
in so whispering she was quite unconscious of Frank's 
mistletoe bough, 

And so also was Bessy. Nor do I think that she 
was much more conscious when that interview was 
over, Godfrey had made all manner of promises to 
Frank ; but when the moment arrived he had found 
the crisis too important for any special reference to the 
little bough above his head, Not so, however, Patty 
Coverdale. “It’s a shame,” she said, bursting out of 
the room; “and if I'd known what you had done 
nothing on earth should have induced me to go in. I 
will not enter the room again till I know that you 
have taken it out.” Nevertheless, her sister Kate was 
bold enough to solve the mystery before the evening 
was over, 
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CHRISTMAS MUMMERS. 


“THE ancient spirit is not dead.” Old customs, in 
a sense, are never old, but always new. Cakes and ale, 
for all that fastidious Malvolios may say to the con- 
trary, are still pleasant to the mirth-disposed; ay, 
“and ginger is still hot in the mouth.” Roast beef 
and plum-pudding are still substantial powers and 
veritable influences. They bave a moral as well as a 
material life, and are immortal. 
The season of Christmas was, in the days of o'd, 

the senson of masques and revelries, and the taste 
for both is quick and active yct in many rural places, 
“All men and women are merely players,” says 
Shakepeare ; and Christmas is the time when they like 
to demonstrate this great truth in the clearest manner, 
Then it is that the Mummer feels the day of his glory 
has arrived, and he wisely determines to make the 
most of it. There is little doubt that our friend is of 
respectable antiquity. E:ymologists ally the name by 
which he is known with the Greek Momus, And 
why should we object to the derivation? Momus 
was a merry god, and the Mummrr is a merry mortal 

who can venerate the divinity in a corresponding 
vein. He, moreover, is of a class not too high for 

good-fellowship, nor too low for self-respect. He is 

generally of the middle order, for your noble is too 
proud to mingle in such merely popular sports, and 

your peasant is too unlearned to take a share in them, The ; 
has to play a part in a scene, and must understand its meariny. 
He must be partially acquainted with legendary lore, and know s»me- 
thing about St. George and the Dragon, as also about More of More 
Hall and the Dragon of Wantley, and other romances, or burlesques 
on them, which may fitly be made the theme of pastime at the joyous 
and yet sacred Christmas-tide. 

Romances, or their burlesques? Ay, in the free-and-easy manner 
in which mummeries are exhibited it matters little whether we interpret 
the scene of St. George or of More of More Hall, Each had his 
dragon—one in a nameless forest and the other at Wantley town. 
Guy Faux will serve the turn as well as Guy Earl of Warwick. let 
every looker-on have his fancy and see in it what may best please him. 
The motivé of the mummer’s procession is to please : the end obtained, 
why embitter the relish with intrusive criticism? To the people of 
the Hall it is welcome after a fashion. The Squire and his lady are 
interested, but the aristocratic youth regard it rather superciliously, as 
something to be tolerated ; while the menials are disposed to enjoy the 
pageant. One of these holds a candle, that she may regard it in a 
better light; and another treats the thirsty Drummer with a mug of 
ale, which he well deserves, He and his suite come to that Hall for 
largess, and they shall not be disappointed. Nor may their merits be 
questioned, for they bring their own Trumpeter with them, who, after 
the Drummer has drunk his quantum, will empty the flagon. 

On the other side we have the peasantry, in their smock-frocks, 
staring with wonder, and anxious to find matter for mirth in the 
passing incidents. The Dragon is an object of much interest ; for the 
child is frightened at the monster, and the dog barks at it, while the 
mother encourages her boy to approach it nearer. He has reason to be 
frightened if he has read the ballad of “The Dragon of Wantley,” 
and supposes that he now stands in presence of the monster. For 
what says that veracious narrative of the terror of Wantley ?— 

Have you not heard how the Trojan horse 
Held seventy men in his belly! 

This dragon was not quite so big, 
But very near, I'll tell ye : 

Devoured he poor children three, 
That could not wrh bin grapple ; 


And at one sup he ate them up, 
As one would eat an apple. 


All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat, 
Some say he ate up trees ; 

And that the forests sure he would 
Devour up by degrees : 

For houses and churches were to him geese and turkeys ; 
He ate all, and left none behind 

But some stones, dear Jack, that he could not crack, 
Which on the hills you will find. 


We cannot describe the fight that More of More Hall had with bim 
for several reasons; but it is our duty to be more respectful to St. 
George, who was for England what St. Denis was for France, Such 
is the burden of t-vo old and rambling songs made in his praise which 
may be found in the Percy Collection, The first thus begins :— 

Why do ye boast of Arthur and his Knights, 

Knowing well how many men have endured fights ? 

For besides King Arthur, and Lancelot du Lake, 

Or Sir Tristram de Lionel, that fought for ladies’ sake. 

Read in old histories, and hr ef oe shall see 

How St. George, St. George the nm made to flee. 

St —. he was for England ; St. is was for France ; 

Sing, “ Honi soit quit mal y pense.” 
And then the ballad proceeds to celebrate numerous other herves: 
Abraham, David, Jephthah, Gideon, Hannibal, Scipio, Orlando 
Furioso, Remus and ulus, Alphonso, Cutlax the Dane, Bevis, 
the Earl of Warwick, Richard Coeur Lion, and may others 
of less or greater note; but each of these, in turn, is sub- 
ordinated to St. George. The same vein is reopened in the later 
song, which was written by John Grubb, M.A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford, wherein we are told how superior St. George was to all other 
conquerors, The stanzas are full of wit and humour, but would be out 
of place in a sketch like this. Our is attained if we have 
enabled the reader to enter into the spirit of Mr. Hunt’s picture, which 
is full of interesting details that sufficiently explain themselves, and of 
suggestions that conduct the mind to the past and future while 
adverting to the present, H, 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 


AS it is ordained that no pleasure—scarcely a sorrow—should be 
enduring, it is not to be wondered at that even “ Christmas holidays” 
should have their hours of tedium, and that little people should often 
desire “something to do, mamma.” 

As it is the pleasant mission of the ILLUstrateD LoNDON News to 
supply amnsement and instruction to the family circle, we, in our 
Christmas Supplement, always endeavour to interest the younzest of 
our readers, and to aid them in making the holiday time pass cheer- 
fully. With that view the following games Have been constructed 
and are now submitted, we hope, to kindly criticism, for there are few 


tasks more difficult than the production of such “ nothings,” 
The first game we call a Doll Drama, to be played by young 
children after the preparation of stage characters and scenery by 


older heads and hands. 

Tae Stage should be a simple frame of wood with a solid bottom, 
so that it may stand firmly on a table, and with movable bars of wood 
at the top, to which the scenery is to be attached, 

It must be draped and closed at the sides thus :— 






























THe Scenery is painted upon pasteboard the width of the stage, 
and may be made also from prints and engravings, 
Tae CHARACTERS are wooden cones having dolls’ heads, dressed 
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to represent the Dramatis Personm. They are placed on fiat guide- 
sticks, which have a wire pin about an inch long, so as to allow of 
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the instant removal of one figure and the substitution of another. By 
means of the guide-sticks the characters can be moved about, and 









the little drama is so constructed that the action of 
the figures can be easily controlled. The cones can 
be bought of a turner for about one shilling a dozen, 
and some fun is to be found in dressing the company. 

We will now, ladies and gentlemen, solicit your kind 
attention to 


Wittle Red RVing Mood. 
versified and arranged to suit the youngest capacity. 

The scenery represents— 

ist BaR—A Farry Lanpscars, which, on being 
removed, shows 

8npD BaR—TueE INTERIOR or RED Ripine Hoon's 
CoTTaGE, in front of which is to be placed, at the 
proper time, 

2np BaR—TuHeE Forest, which, when taken away, 
discovers 

4TH BAR—THE GRANDMOTHER’S COTTAGE, with a 
bedstead at the back and curtains to draw in the front 
of it, to allow the removal of one bedstead and the 
substitution of another. 

THE CHARACTERS ARE 
MoTHER BUNCH (the celebrated Fairy Authoress), 
Patty DuMPLE (commonly called Red Riding 
Hood). 

DaME DuMPLE (her Mother). 

O_p Dams Dump_Le (Red Riding Hood’s Grand- 

mother). 

Tue WoLr. 

As many little ladies and gentlemen as there are 
characters (having learned by rote the lines which are 
set down for them) should now be concealed behind the 
curtains inclosing the stage, and by moving the figures, 
changing the scenes, and repeating the words, enact 
the pathetic history of 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
Scene I. A Fairy Landscape. 
MoTHeER BuNCH discovered in the centre of the staye. 
I'm Mother Bunch, of whom you've heard, no doubt, 
For many years have passed since I came out. 
More than a hundred painters have I sat to, 
To draw this nose, this chin, this high-crown'd hat, too. 
And so this pretty face is known to many, 
As well as our good Queen’s upon a penny. 
Your great-grandmothers loved the tales I told, 
Which, strange to say, seem never to grow old; 
And I find hearers wheresoe’er I come, 
For “Mother Hubbard,” “Puss in Boots,” “Tom 
Thumb,” 
Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Children in the Wood,” 
And my pet fancy, “ Little Red Hiding Hood,” 
Which at this Christmas time, in form that’s new, 
I wish at once to introduce to you. 
So, presto ! change the scene to Dumple Dell, 
Wherein Red Riding Hood’s good parents dwell. 
[Moruer Buncu is drawn off the stage. The scene changes to 
Tue InTertor OF Rev Ripine Hoop's Corrage, 
Dama DuMPLE with a broom discovered as though sweeping, 
There, all is neat again! the floor swept clean, 
My platters washed and ranged on yonder screen ; 
The hearth well brushed, and on the shining ‘dogs’ * 
Are piled the evening's store of well-dried logs, 
Which, when I add a faggot by-and-by 
And for a while my wheezy bellows ply, 
Will blaze and crackle neath the three-legged pot, 
And make my husband’s supper porridge hot. 
[ The figure is drawn to the side and the broom is removed 
Rep Ripine Hoop (outside), Mother, the cakes are ready ! 
Dame. Bring them here ; 
Also a pot of onr fresh butter, dear. 
My daughter Patty is both fair and good, 
By neighbours called Little Red Riding Hood. 
It is her custom, wet or fine the day, 
A visit her old Grandmother to pay, 
And take her some such dainty as a cake, 
Or a new loaf on Fridays, when we bake, 
A pot of butter or some clotted cream, 
Or fresh green cresses from the neighbouring stream, 
Enter Rep Ripine Hoop, carrying a basket. 
I'm ready, mother, dear. See! Oakes and honey, 
Fresh butter, cresses, and twopence in money, 
For yexterday I sold my eggs, a score, 
To Tom, the higgler, passing by our door. 
[Appears to give money. 
Fourpence for you, and fourpence more for brother, 
Twopence for me, and twopence for grandmother, 
And higgler Tom declares he’s always willing 
For every score of eggs to give a shilling, 
Now I will start, dear mother, 
Dame. Darling, do. 
Three miles your journey, and it’s half-past two, 
So, mind, DON’T LOITER ON YOUR WAY, 
Red Riding Hood, Not I; 
Tl walk as fast almost as bird can fly. 
And though I love to hear the throstle sing, 
And watch the rabbit o’er the greensward spring, 
Or sit upright, and with his furry toes 
Smoothe his long ears and rub bk posty nose, 
And love to gather, as I onward pass, 
Wood-sorrel, foxgloves, and the long spear grass, 
T'll not be tempted, though, perhaps, you'll say 
Already I have loitered on my way. 
One kiss, dear mother. I shall not be late, 
Dame, 1 will go with 7 to the garden gate. 
[4s they are going there falls before them 
Somne Ill. The Forest. 
Enter the Wour. 
don’t know —- the mag ha et am ailing; 
*m nervous, appetite ing. 
At breakfast I po | eat but one r kid } 
At lunch two little lambs were all I did : 
And what to have for dinner ?—that’s the question ; 
It must be something easy of . 
There’s an old goose I know of, but she’s tough ; 
ee would senventy be one 
Ah! hat is that ? (ul something very sweet ! 
Little Red Riding Hood ? is a treat ! 
[Aides himself. 


Enter Rep Ripine Hoop, with flowers in her hand. 
I could not quite resist awhile to stay, 











® Iron frames on which wood is placed to burn, 
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And pluck these pretty flowers on my way. 
And those fine blackberries ! who could resist ’em ? 
I should be to have miss’d ‘em. 
In half an hour my basket I can fill, (Pauses.) 
“Don’T LOITER ON YOUR way!” O yes, I will. 
Dear mother’s oe J but sometimes wrong. 
But half an hour h, that’s not loitering—long. 
[She appears to gather blackberries. 
Wolf (aside), My nose was right. [Comes forward, 
Good day, my Boy m4 maid! 
Red Riding Hood, O dear, Sir! Who are you? 
Wolf. Don’t be afraid ! 
T'm ’Squire Wolf, the owner of this wood ; 
And you, I fancy, are Red Riding Hood? 
Red —y Hood, I hope I’ve done no wrong in gathering 
these 


Wolf. O no, my dear ; pray, gather what you please. 
I can excuse so pretty an offender, [Turns away. 
She’s very young, and must be very tender, 
There's not a plumper partridge in the county. 

Red Riding Hood. ve gathered plenty, thank your Honour’s 


bounty. 

Wolf hly). Where are you going? Umph. 

Red Ai ood ( "frightened. ~s yonder cot, * 
To take my grandmother this little pot 
Of butter, and this honey, and this cake, 

Wolf. Wh , what alarms you so, and makes you shake? 
You're not afraid of me? 

iding Hood, Yes—no, Sir—rather ! 

Wolf. You hurt m mages oh I'm myself a father ! 


My bet reae — } sor fpony SE (Kindle) 


an 
My best regards to her. M 
Red Riding Hood, Good day, your Honour, Well, henceforth 


No! it is wrong to hurry at your diet, 

And I prefer to take my meals in quiet. 

So I'll run ch before. (Stops.) But, oh me gracious! 
If exercise should make me more voracious. 

[He goes off, and the scene — to THE GRANDMOTHER'S 
Corrags. A bedstead at the back, on which OLD DAME 
DuMPLE is lying. 

Old Dame. It’s very lonely lying here all day, 
. Whilst at his work my good man is away. 
My eyesight’s gone, my hearing duller grown, 
Yet let me think upon the good I’ve known, 
Nor all the pleasure of my life forget, 
And thankful be for blessings left me yet. 
A kind, good husband toiling for my ease, 
A gentle grandchild striving still to please. 
Her presence makes my poor old heart rejoiee, 
Though I can see her not! scarce hear her voice, 
| Knocking at the door, A pause, and then it is repeated 
louder. 
Old Dame. I surely heard a knocking at the door? 
If any one is there, pray knock once more. [Very loud knock, 
Who is it knocks ? 
dmother, I! 


Wolf. Tis I, gran 
Old Dame, Then pull the bobbin ; up the latch will fly, 
Enter Toe Wot¥. j 

Wel my child! Come here and kiss old granny, 

Wolf. Of all the world I love you best of any ! 

Old Dame. Dear me! how hoarse you are! 

Wolf. I've taken cold. [Turns away. 
T’m very hungry, but she’s very old, 

Old Dan. Come! lie upon the bed, that I may hear 
What news you have to tell. 

Wolf. Yes, granny dear, [70 Audience. 
I'll draw the curtains ; (to audience) should granddam 


shout, 
No doubt you'll fancy what I am about. 
[He draws the curtains and conceals himself and OLD Dame DuMPLs, 
Old Dame. Dear me! how rough your pretty face 
has grown; 
You're not my grandchild ! 
Wolf, No; the cheat I own! 
I am the wolf; your husband sought my life, 
I good for evil do, and eat his wife ! 
[A great noise, After a pause the WoL puts his head through 
the curtain, 


Wolf. I’m very sorry for the rd old ° 
And now for sweet Red Ridi ood Pm reiy. [ Knocking, 
Ah! there’s her gentle tap, ’s at the door? 


Red = Hood. Your grandchild, Riding Hood, with little 


8 

Of cakes and honey, butter, watercresses, 

Wolf (aside). Bah! I’ve no fancy forsuch mawkish messes, 
But on that dainty maid I mean to sup, 

[Calis like old Damn Dumpte, 
Pull at the bobbin and the latch flies up. 
Enter Rep Ripine Hoop, 

Red Riding Hood, Well, grandmother, how do? [ Wolf coughs, 
That teasing cough ! 

Wolf. Yes, yes; some day I'm sure twill take me off, 
And I've acold, Can't think how I came by it. 

Red Riding Hood, I'm glad I brought some honey. Will you 


try it? 
Wolf. No thank you, dear ! 
ates Hoop goes to the side, and leaves her 


Your granddad kn conan ea 
our ows way to m t. 
So lie upon the bed, that I poy He 
What news you have to tell. 
Red Riding Hood, Yes, granny dear. 
[ The figure has been turned with the back to the audience. 
Dear me, bow changed your face is ! 
Wolf. Yes. Last night 
A rash broke out and left me quite a fright. 
You've had the nettle rash, now mine's the thistle, 
And every oy turning to a bristle, 
Red Riding Hood, How long your ears are, granny dear, 
Wolf, Ay, true; 
The better, my dear grandchild, to hear you, 
Red Riding Hood. And what large eyes you have, aud oh! 
how bright. 
Wolf, The better to see you, Although the light 
Is now more strong than pleasant to my sight ; 
Therefore the curtains close. Quick, child, the other! 
[Curtain drawn, They are now both hidden from view: 
Red Riding Hood, How large your mouth has grown, my dear 
grandmother ! 
Wolf. Your er child ! 
Red Riding Hood, Your teeth ! how sharp and long ! 
Don’t hug me so! 
Wolf. I must! I've grown so strong. 
My appetite requires some en dish : 
A daintier one than you no wolf could wish, 
[A Noise. The fairy landscape is let down, and 


Enter MOTHER BuncH. 
Mother Bunch. Her mother’s warning having disobeyed, 
The crnel wolf Red Riding Hood betrayed, 


And thus we see that little faults in time 
May lead to sorrow and incite to crime. 
| The stage ew tain is drawn, and so ends 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 








THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

This game can be played by any number of persons who will, for 
the time being, imagine the drawiag-room to represent the place where 
“merchants most do congregate,” and that they are adventurers to 
all parts of the globe. The articles they trade ~with will be well-known 
historical events, distinguished personages, the incidents and characters 
of popular works of fiction. In these particulars this game resembles 
the old game of “The Spanish Merchant,” but the business of the 
Royal Exchange is transacted in the following manner :— 

P — Merchant, I am a British merchant, and have a large stone 
0 se 

Second Merchant, Has the stone been used as a fact or a fiction? 

British Merchant, I sell a fact, 

Third Merchant, Is it to be sen ? 

British Merchant, Yes ; I sell a sight of it. 

Fourth Merchant, Where? In Enagland, Ireland, Scotland, or the 
colonies ? 

British Merchant, I sell it in England. 

Fifth Merchant, In St. Paul’s ? 

British Merchant, I don't sell in St. Panl’s. 

Sixth Merchant. Is it Waithman’s Column in Fleet-street ? 

Britisk Merchant, I don’t sell Waithman’s Column in Fleet-street. 

Seventh Merchant, Is it found in History ? 

British Merchant, I sell English history. 

Eighth Merchant, Is it connected with a rebellion ? 

British Merchant. I sell a rebellion. 

Eighth Merchant. Then I buy London Stone. 

British Merchant, I sell London Stone. 

The British merchant having disposed of his English fact, the other 
merchants proceed to traffic in French, Spanish, American, Portuguese, 
Italian, or English “fact” or “ fiction,” until they are tired of trading. 





“T DIDI” 

As ® game of forfeits is always a pleasant adjunct to a family party 
(and we write only for fireside gatherings), we trust that “I did!” 
may take its place among those more time-honoured and more worthy, 
Any number of young persons may be concerned in what “I did,” and 
jt must be the endeavour of all the players to multiply the forfeits by 
misleading each other by every variation of voice, look, and gesture 
which they can d etimes seeing a sound, and imitating it 
when they can, and sometimes Aearing an object, as shown in the 
annexed example of the game. 

After each sound or object named you clap hands thrice, and should 
the player whose word is mentioned not clap twice before the narrator 
has finished a forfeit is to be exacted. 

You must begin by dividing the players into two parties, leaving one 
chair in the room empty. One division represents only objects which 
you can see, and the other only sounds which you can hear, and which 
you write down in two columns, thus :— 





OBJECTS YOU CAN SEE, SOUNDS YOU CAN HEAR. 
Steam-engine, A pig’s grunt, 
Dun cow. A cow’s lowing. 
Aunt Mary. Steam-whistle. 
Grand piaao. (When possible imitate these 
A round hat, &o, sounds.) 

Music (A chord on a piano). 





We will now play a short game of “I did!” 

Speaker, I went into a farmyard—I did! and there I saw—a grand 
piano. (Clap hands thrice.) Should Grand Piano have been misled by 
the speaker's reference to a farmyard and not have clapped twice, G, P. 
pays forfeit. 

Speaker. I went into a lady's boudoir—I did! and there I raw—a 
dun cow. (Olap as before.) And if Dun Cow replied in time, the 
speakership passes to D. C. 

Speaker, I went into a milliner’s shop—I did! and there I saw—a 
pig’s grunting. (Clap as before.) : 

Speaker. I went into a greenwood—I did! and there I heard—a 
round hat. (Clap hands.) 

Speaker, I went to tea with Aunt Mary—I did ! and heard her play — 


a steam -en, hands, 

akon 1 woss to the iit did! and there I saw—a cow 

Speaker. I went into a wilderness—I did! and there I heard—a 
steam-whistle, (Clap hands.) 

And so on, Whenever the person named claps hands in time the 
speakership is transferred, as described, and a general change of places 
takes place, the speaker occupying the c&pty chair, and saying, 
“T changed my chair—I did!” Any person not seated by [the time 
the speaker has taken his chair and clapped hands thrice is to pay a 
forfeit. 

A little mild romping is generally agreeable to many young people, 
and helps to encourage the diffident. The game can end at any time, 
and the forfeits be cried, 


PLAY IN EARNEST, 


A round game at cards seems as naturally associated with Christmas 
time as mince-pies and plum-pudding, or plum-pudding and mince- 
pies. We know not which claims precedence, and we care not to have 
those at our merrymaking who cannot find an hour's innocent fun in 
jolly old Speculation or his more polite companion and ally Vingt- 
et-un, As novelty is said to be always pleasing, we here present our 
holiday friends with a new formula of cards which may serve to while 
away a Christmas evening. 

Before dealing the cards it must be understood that 


Hearts represent ... -» England, 
Diamonds ” ee See France, 
Spadec ” .-» Spain, 
Clubs . .» Italy, 


and that the Kings of each represent Kings, Warriors, and Statesmen ; 


Queens represent Ladies and Courtiers ; 

Knaves represent the professions of Law, Physic, and Divinity ; and 

Aces represent Art, Science, and Literature, 

If more than four persons play, then the lower cards must be added 
to ensure four cards to each player. Each person puts in a stake, the 
dealer having the privilege before dealing of naming the suit which 
chall be trumps, The cards being dealt, the holder of the king of 
trumps plays it, mentioning some king, warrior, or statesman of the 
country named, and (if so agreed) some incident connected with them, 


The holders of the queen, knave, and ace play their cards in order, |" 


observing the same conditions, 

Should the holder of a trump-card name, by mistake, a personage 
(or incident) of another country, then the holder of the card 
appertaining to the person (or incident) named shall claim the trump-card 
wrongly designated, and receive the stake due to it at the termination 
of the game, 





The holder of a trump-card may dispose of it should he wish to do 





so. Should the holder of a trump-card name a personage (or incident) 
mentioned before, he shall forfeit | counters. 

The stakes to be divided into four equal parts, and the king to 
receive any fractional counters that may remain over, 

EXAMPLE. 

Dealer, Diamonds or France trumps. 

Holder of King. I have King Louis XL, who destroyed the feudal 
system in France. 

Holder of the Queen, I have Queen Eleonore, wife of Louis VII., who 
subsequently married Henry II. of England. 

Holder of Knave. I have Doctor Thouret, a celebrated sanitary 


Holder of Ace. I have Solis, the dramatist. 

Holder of Ace of Spades, or Spain. I beg pardon, I have Solis, the 
Spanish dramatist, who wrote “Love and Duty,” I claim forfeit of 
your card, 

The deal passes on, 

THE FAMILY PARTY 
is another round game, intended for those who are content to be merry 
without being wise, and is played with the court cords, and so many of 
the lower ones as shall give five cards to each player and three over 
The latter are called the Sibyl’s leaves, and are placed in the centre 
of the table, 


The King of Hearts Uncles Tom, 
The King of Clubs ese Cilled Uncle John. 
The King of Spades Uncle Harry. 
The King of Diamonds Uncle Sam. 
The Queen of Hearts Aunt Sally. 
The Queen of Clubs inom ealiad Aunt Dinah, 
The Queen of Spades Aunt Dolly. 
The Queen of Diamonds Aunt Molly. 
The Knave of Hearts usin Bob. 
The Knave of Clubs - are calleq |) Cousin Frank. 
- The Knave of Spades Cousin Jerry. 
The Knave of Diamonds Cousin Fred. 
The Ace of Hearts Raspberry Jam. 
The Ace of Clubs Currant Jelly 
The Ace of Spades ave called. cule Task. 
The Ace of Diamonds Everton Toffey. 


Five cards being dealt to each person, and three—the Sibyl's 
leaves—placed in the centre of the table, the player next to the 
dealer looks at his cards and then proceeds to make up four uncles 
aunts, cousins, or “tuck.” He is privileged to take up the three Sibyl's 
leaves (or as many as he pleases), replacing them with the same 
number of cards from his own hand, and without letting them be seen. 
The next player does the same, and so all round, until every one has 
changed cards, The player next to the dealer may again exchange 
with the Sibyl, or challenge the next hand for any card he requires— 
thus :—“ Cousin Bob for Aunt Sally?” or “Uncle Tom for Everton 
Toffee?” If the person challenged has the card demanded he must 
deliver it ; if not, the play proceeds, and he asks in the same way fur 
any one card he may require should he decline to apply to the Sibyl. 

The player who gets four cards of a sort exclaims, “I've all my 
uncles !”, or “ I’ve all my aunts!” or “I've all my cousins!” or “I've 
all the ‘tuck’!” and receives a fourth of the stakes, placing his sur- 
plus card on the Sibyl’s heap. When the last four are obtained tue 
game is over, and you deal again. 


WHAT I SAW IN THE FIRE. 


WueEs dozing by my Christmas fire, 
Td dined ; 
And feeling just for forty winks 
Inclined 
To while the time away, 
- In hoodlike style I wore my best bandanna, 
After a manuer, 
To hold the draughts in play ;— 
But not a wink; 
*T was think, think, think ! 
There was a sad confusion 
In this thought intrusion 
Of past, and present, and to come ; 
Which mental haze 
That, half awake, will daze 
The brains of some, 


* . . 7 
When all a° once amidst the glowing coal 
I saw strange faces—stern, fantastic, droll ; 
Bright fairies, gnomes, and witches of the night ; 
Kings, ladies, sprites, all marshalled in the light ; 
Next frowning rocks, with castles on the top, 
That blazed, and fumed, and spat, but did not stop 
Crashing 
And dashing. 
Castles and people, all the funny sauls, 
Tumbled pell-mell amidst the burning coals, 
Then strange 
The change ! 
And the débris, 
You'd see, 
Pick itself out of all the danger, 
Turning at once to something, wilder, stranger, 
There was such piecing, 
And increasing. 
Hundreds were there; I counfed every oue. 
Such heads and faces, 
Not to mention graces ! 
Ah, lucky dog! I had them by the ton. 
Why, what a school of art 
I now might start, 
With everchanging studies, new and good ; 
And rule 
A school, 
That owed its rise to—penny- bundle wood ! 
As I thus thought, a little voice arose— 
“Oh, if you please, Sir! It is only me, 
For missis thought as how you'd like your tea?” 
“ What? who? Ah, yes!” I was just going to cuze. 
“Til come,” I said ; then seized the poker straight, 
And started all the phantoms from the grate, 
Resolving just to try if mem'ry conld 
Produce the fantasy again on wood. 
So, here it is; but really, on the whole, 
The great idea was better in the coal, 
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THE CURATE OF GLEVERING. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY WILLIAM J. STEWART. 





CHAPTER L 

Tie clerk of a country village is generally an important personage; 
and Jacob Purchas, parish clerk of Glevering, collector of rents, land 
steward on a small scale, referee of all the difficulties in the neighbour- 
hood, and comptroller of the accounts of those who were lucky enough 
to have ahy to keep, was not, in his own estimation or in that of his 
neighbours, any exception tothis rule. Had he to keep you company, 
reader, through three volumes of a story instead of as few columns, it 
would be my duty to describe Mr, Purchas at length; but all that I 
need say of him now is that he was about fifty years old, of a spare 
frame upon which hard work had left no more flesh than the muscles 
absolutely needed, with a shrewd hard face on which Time must have 
cut its wrinkles with a very strong chisel, and a ready, witty tongue. 
His companion—on this Christmae Eve—may be described in still 
fewer words, Like Jacob, he was small-sized, broad-shouldered, hard- 
faced, stood very firm upon his legs, had a keen eye to the main chance, 
was a determined foe to vermin, antmal and human, and equally 
prompt with Jacob to lapse from threat into action. The main point 
in which he differed from his friend and master was in a less frequent 
use of his tongue. Jacob Purchas found it the hardest trial of his life 
to keep his mouth shut—his companion rarely opened his except 
to use his teeth. For this cause perhaps he had passed through 
an arduous and somewhat adventurous career more happily than 
the clerk; and if he were somewhat less liked had made himself 
more feared and respected. His name was Butcher, and he was, 
in short, a bull terrier almost ugly enough to be thoroughbred. Of 
a fighting race, and sprung from a fighting family, Butcher’s life had 
been one of conflict, the traces of which he bore abundantly in his 
well-scarred face and baggy nose and jaws. Age had, however, tamed 
his ferocity; and, except against vermin generally, now and then in 
support of a momentous principle, and occasionally for half an hour’s 
recreation when he came across a foeman worthy of his steel, Butcher’s 
old age was tranquil, 

A very perfect understanding existed between Jacob Purchas and 
his comrade, and perhaps Butcher was the closest confidant the clerk 
had in the world ; it might be because he kept his secrets best. Any- 
how, leaning over a stile, Jacob was giving him his mind without 
stint, this Christmas Eve, After the fashion of friends generally, 
Butcher looked a great deal bored, and, with his large bull head 
stretched upon his paws, often closed his eyes—perhaps to meditate, 
more likely to slumber. 

It had been a mild winter as yet, and the sketeton of the dead 
summer was scarcely bare. Upon the old oaks a remnant of brown 
leaves still fluttered in the evening breeze ; about the village houses 
the autumn creepers were loth to quit their hold; the little trout 
stream whose garrulous voice the frost was generally the first to seize 
and gag still babbled through the red woods merrily; here and there 
upon sunny southern banks the scent of violets lingered ; and in more 
places than one some very simple wild flowers, that had mistaken the 
chance December sunshine for the warm smile of spring, lifted white 
blinking faces to the remorseless frost. In spots upon the village 
common the yellow furze broke ont into little tongues of flame; above 
the old elms of the hall avenue the rooks fluttered and quarrelled 
fussily for airy outside places, as on warm summer nights ; the weather- 
vane of the little church that generally, at such a season, pointed 
north grimly, as if frozen to its place, wavered between south and 
west, and half boxed the compass every five minutes in its indecision ; 
and the sun, that generally sank behind a veil of mist, bled tranquilly 
to death upon a cloudless southern sky. 

It was not ordinary Christmas weather, that was certain, and Jacob 
Purchas, whose notions of order were somewhat old-fashioned, was 
more than half-inclined to pick a quarrel with the season as he leant 
over the little wooden bridge, from which he could see across the 
village common and through the tall elms to the grey church and the 
pleasant rectory hard by, a lighted window of which broke through 
the thickening twilight gloom like an early evening star. 

“Tt fares to me, Butcher,” said the clerk, addressing his confidant, 
‘that there’s a kind o’ twist in things generally. We're getting out of 
order, Butcher, we are; or we're growin’ old, my man, and I doubt 
that’s just another word for foolish, What are you a blinkin’ at that 
light for, my man? You weren't! I say you were. Don’t I know 
you? Wouldn’t you be off if you heard her voice, and hurry to lick 
her hand, and give your worthless old carcase for a mat for her pretty 
feet? Ay,I know! And I don’t wonder at it either, Blame me! if 
I wouldn’t a’ most change places with you, Butcher, for the chance of 
her smile and the touch of her pretty fondlin’ hand, But that’s where 
the twist is, Butcher. What ha’ we got to do with pretiy faces an’ 
soft hands? Our business is to keep the wermin down, and not to 
meddle with higher game. And, after all, we may be making kinder 
fools of ourselves, too. Mister Addison may ha’ been to blame, and 
pretty pink faces and soft white hands haven’t much to do with 
workin’ folk generally. But she’s not idle, is she, Butcher? The angels 
in heaven are busy enough; but their work doesn’t ruffle their 
plumage or soil their white shjniu’ robes. Lord love you! I mind, 
when she nursed my old mother, the poor old body wouldn’t take 
a bite or sup of anything she didn’t make up for her. And she was 
the neatest hand at a mutton-broth I ever see, and could give that 
flavour to cold water-gruel that all the brandy in the world couldn’t 
equal, 

“* Don't tell my sister, Jacob,” says Mister Addison to me, and I see 
his poor white face writhe, “‘ don’t tell Miss Lucie, Jacob.’ “ But, lord 
lve you, Butcher, if we don’t some one else will, Butcher! you brute, 
how can you lie snorin’ there while the beautiful face is wet with tears, 
and the pretty white hands are prayin’ help? And yet you're'right, I 
dare say. Shoulders are made for their own burden, and its kinder 
tempting Providence to overload them. We shouldn't be where we are, 
Butcher, eh? if we'd minded every tearful face and sad heart? But 
there must be something in the season after all, although it is so con- 
trary, that makes me fare that soft, I wouldn’t ha’ it known in 
Glevering for the world. Think of the warmin’ coming for to know 
of it, Butcher, or the tenants when we go collectin’ of our rents. . . 
But we'll take our chance of that, and I tell you what, my lad, bein’ in 
the cool of the evening, we'll just take a kinder permiscuous stroll upto 
the Rectory and see Skippens upon it. Your’e ready enough for that, eh ? 
Whatever trouble there may be in the Rectory parlour, there's allers a 
warm fire and a fat bone in the kitchen for ye, Holloa, my man! 
why, what’s the matter now ?” 

For Butcher, who had been lying with his ear to the ground, started 
up with a vicious grow], and every bristly muscle taut for action, as a 
dapper little man dressed in black, with a jaunty step, approached them. 

“ Good evening, my man,” he said, eyeing Butcher askew ; “ this is 
Glevering Gicen, I believe ?” 


The clerk, much impressed with Butcher’s manner, answered shortly | 


aod suspiciously, “ Yes,” 


“ And that is Glevering Church, and that the Rectory ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be manners to contradict you,” said the clerk more 
shortly ; “ but I’ve half a mind”. 

“ There’s a way across the fields, isn’t there? Confound that dog of 
yours! he'll do me a mischief. Call the cur off, will you ?” 

“ He ain't a cur,” said Jacob, curtly. “ You won't find a better bit 
of blood in the county.” 

“ But I’ve no wish he should try the quality of mine,” said the man 
in black as quickly. “Is he dangerous?” 

“To warmin’—yes,” 

“i Oh ! ” 

“ And his judgment’s generally to be relied on, is Butcher's.” 

“That's flattering.” 

“ Of course he’s wrong sometimes, and may be now, You don’t look 
like an idle man, sir ?” : 

“Why no, or I shouldn’t be here on Christmas Eve.” 

“Nor an army man—nor a newspaper-writer ?” 

“Scarcely, I am a lawyer.” 

“A lawyer! I humbly ask your pardon, Butcher, you old fool, 
what air you thinkin’ on? Ware ferret, lad! Ware ferret!” and the 
old dog’s angry growl subsided into a low watchful mutter. 

“ Now, upon my soul,” said the lawyer, laughing heartily, “ you're 
quite a humorist. “ Ware ferret, indeed! I like that. You're going 
my way, are you? I shall be proud of your company, Sir. After you 
and your injudicious friend, if you please, Ware ferret, indeed! By 
Jove, this fellow’s impertinence is stupendous !” 








As Miss Lucie Addison’s confidential maid, and it may almost be 
said companion, it was not surprising that Skippens should contract 
some little of her mistress’s grace and beauty. It was this reflection, 
indeed, of Lucie’s charms, and not any personal qualities of Skippens, 
that Mr, Purchas allowed himself to admire in that young person. In 
his warmest moments in the Rectory kitchen Jacob had always taken 
care as yet to qualify his attentions thus, and not to commit himself 
to any closer or more personal relations with her. 

He had left his companion in front of the Rectory, and Skippens, 
coming to her kitchen, detected him there with a little scream. 

Mr. Purchas was not altogether pleased. He did not object to a 
sensitive temperament, but he had occasion sometimes to find fault 
with Skippens’ manner as too impulsive, “It’s not my fault, Mr. 
Purchas,” she said apologetically ; “ you should not take me by sur- 
prise,” 

“Of course, Skippens,” explained Mr. Purchas, “I’ve nothing to say 
against your being affected at seeing me, It’s very natural, and quite 


approval—that’s all.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” urged Skippens a little testily, “I ain’t a stock 
or a stone, Mr, Purchas,” 

“T should think not, Skippens. Articles like you and Miss Lucie 
ain’t made of those materials, I want to see her, Skippens” —— 

“ Miss Lucie ?” 

“Yes, private, on important business. She—she ain't engaged with 
the strange gentleman?” 

“No, He asked to see master private, on important business—he did, 
There seems to be a deal of mystery abroad this Christmas Eve, Mr. 
Purchas,” said Skippens as she went upon his errand. 

She came to him in the passage—Lucie Addison, with the sunny 
smiling face they all knew so well—the good pretty face, with the 
honest blue eyes, and the golden hair tumbling out of its purple net 
they all knew and had learnt to love so well. But fora line orso upon 
the white brow and a little knot of wrinkles about the mouth that 
could now and then assume a very pitiful expression, and whose cause 
he, Jacob Purchas, in common with them all, knew too, Lucie 
Addison’s looked this Christmas Eve as happy a face as ever gave a 
man a merry Christmas and a happy life, generally, in this strange 
world of ours, 

“Good evening, Jacob,” she shid, “You asked to see me? Is 
there anything more to do in the church, or do you want to wish me 
joy this happy Christmas time?” 

“ Miss Lucie,” stammered the clerk, “Heaven knows it isn't at 
wishes I'd stop if there was anything I could do to give you oy and 
happiness,” 

“ Thank you, Jacob, You are all so good to me.” She said it witha 
little wonder, perhaps, for the clerk was reputed to bea hard and selfish 


well as in his words, 
“Not so good as you have been to us, Miss, It isn’t many Christmases 


to forget it. How could I ever meet her, please God, if I did?” 

“Tt is good to think of her at this time, Jacob,” she said. “It is a 
season when the thought of those that we have loved and lost can be 
borne with as little pain as possible.” But her voice shook as she 
spoke, and the lines about her mouth quivered pitifully. 

“ T’ve had a hard life, Miss,” said the clerk, “‘ and been a hard man— 
maybe the one led to the other. It’s little eno’ I've ever done for 
another ; it’s less, perhaps, Ive ever had done for me. So I’m kinder 
ashamed like to say what I want to. But, Miss Lucie, if trouble should 
come to you—and it may, you know, my dear—I wish to say as I've a 
little money laid by handy which I've no manner of use for—none 
whatever. If you or Mr. Louis, now, would use it for me I should be 
that proud and happy, look ye, Miss” —— 

He stopped, for just then a distant door opened, and a quiet voice 
was heard—“ Lucie, my dear, will you come this way ?” 

The clerk stepped back, “Don’t say anything to the master, Miss 
Lacie.” 

“ No, Jacob,” she said wonderingly. 

“ Bat don’t forget it, or think I didn’t mean it, Miss,” 

“T will remember it, Jacob, and gratefully.” 

“T do mean it, from my heart, Butcher and I would begin life 
again barefoot to do you a service.” 

“Sister,” said the quiet voice from the gloom, “ will you step this 
way if you please?” And Jacob Purchas, with the sensation of having 
enjoyed a very unfamiliar luxury, went back to Skippens. 

A tall spare man, with a somewhat worn white face, and light hair, 
thin upon the temples, advanced from the fire as Lucie entered. The 
Rey. Louis Addison was much older than Lucie, and, their mother 
dying young, she had been his care and joy almost from infancy. For 
her he had begun life while others of his age had scarcely weaned 
themselves from toffey and marbles; for her had tarned his face from 
| the world’s pleasures, and willingly taken upon himself its heaviest 
responsibilities. She had been the light and pride of his life; and, 
| although Louis Addison was a soft and placable man generally, that 

man would have found him a hard and bitter foe who designed wrong 

or harm to Lucie. She had been wronged—how and by whom all 
| Glevering knew, and—to forgive his own enewies was an easy injunc- 
tion, secing that he pitied them too mnch to hate them; but I 
Addi 
and 





Louis 
n had not, never won d, pardon him who had ploughed that line 


ut those wrinkles on his sister’s face, 


back since you made my old mother’s death a happy one. I don’t wish | 


proper. But the manner of showing it wouldn’t meet with Miss Lucie’s |" 





man, and yet there was an unmistakable earnestness in his manner as 





face, But his greeting was an anxious one, “Lmncie,” he said, “1 
have to trouble you with a little business, my dear, This is Mr. 
Twissell, my lawyer.” The gentleman in black bowed. “My love, 
you little thought your brother was such a busy man, or that lawyers 
would be quitting their firesides at such a season in his cause, 

“No, Louis,” she said, a little puzzled. 

“ And you little thought, Lucie—I never intended that you should— 
that I was in debt—don’t tremble, love ; in debt so heavily und hope- 
lessly that all our poor means put together would but retard—could not 
avert—my ruin.” ; 

“ Ruin, Louis!” she cried; and then she looked with surprise at his 
face—pale, indeed, yet with no look or sense of shame upon it. 

*“ And IT am heartless enough to tell you this, Lucie, and to ask you 
to hear Mr, Twissell’s only plan of rescue for me.” 

“Pardon me, Mr, Addison,” said the gentleman in black stiffly. 
“You will remember that I put it as a suggestion simply.” 

“T beg your pardon: suggestion, then; and, to help me to decide 
upon its acceptance or rejection. You will sit down, my dear.” 

“No, Louis; let me be by your side, please, If you will give me 
your hand—thank you, I am ready now.” 

“T need not remind you, Lacie, under what circumstances we 
came to pass our pleasant life here, You have known all along 
that it would end in a given time, and that each year brought that end 
nearer.” . 

“Yes, Louis.” 

“When it was said to me by one who was then our friend, ‘I pur- 
pose my nephew for the Church, and this vacant living of Glevering ; 
if yon like to fill it until he can hold it, do,’ he knew, with me, that, 
once placed here, no power could stir me unless I pleased, and that I 
might be faithless to him with no fear of any nearer punishment than 
God's.” 

“ Yes, Lonis.” 

“That time has come, and not, of course, without some little sorrow, 
we had prepared to leave the place and work we had grown to love, and 
live elsewhere upon my fellowship and what other work I might find 
todo. Regretfully, but not unhappily, Lucie ’"—— 

“Not unbappily, Louis,” she echoed, to show that she was listening 
to and understood him. 

“ Lucie,” he said, in another tone, “ for years I have kept this core 
of mine from you. I always hoped that. it might not fall and crush 
me, as it threatens now; but for a little while past I have been prepared 
for the worst, and Mr, Twissell does not take me by surprise when he 
tells me further hope is vain.” 

“ God help us, Louis !” 

“T have but one chance left me,” he said, hoarsely—“ that suggestion 
I told you of, It is, Lucie, that I should refuse to give up this living 
that I hold but for another, and make it worth that other's while to 
buy the keeping of my given word.” 

“ Louis !” 

The lawyer’s face flushed painfully. “Consider, if you please, Miss 
Addison,” he said, “ how often the discharge of a plain duty is harder 
than the indulgence of personal feeling. It seemed to me my duty to 
make this suggestion, but I foresaw how repugnant it must be to your 
brother and yourself; and I think but for the special circumstances of 
this case-I should have failed in this duty and never made it.” 

“ And they are?” she asked. 

“ That—your pardon, Mr, Addison, I must speak—that your brother's 
creditor and the patron of this living are one and the same, and that 
his treatment in pressing his claim is more cruel, ungenerous, and 
unjust than any case within my experience, and that is saying much, 
Iam not overstating these circumstances, Sir ?” 

“No,” said Louis quietly, ‘ Now, Lucie, for your decision?” 

She gave a keen, anxious look at her brother. She was but a woman, 
you know, and ruin is so painful, and pain so hard to bear; and I 
think, had she seen symptoms of wavering in his face, her resolution 
might have yielded. But she saw none. “ Louis,” she said, “why do 
you ask me for my mind when yours is already fixed ?” 

“ Because, Lucie, I cannot bear all the pain alone.” 

“Tam quite ready to take my share. Dear Louis, doing wrong we 
raust be unhappy, come what may ; acting right we may be—who can 
say we shall ? 

“You hear her, Mr, Twissell? It is our only answer.” 

“T accept it unwillingly, Mr. Addison,” he said, “ but conclusively.” 

“Tf anything could be done,” said Louis hoarsely, “ anything urged 
to save my sister pain ”—— 

“That cannot be, Louis,” she interposed, 
half yours.” 

The lawyer rose to go, “Ihave done my duty. I should be glad 
if you will allow me to shake your hand, Sir, Miss Addison, if you 
can let me be your friend, after your experience of me as your brother's 
lawyer, I may be useful to you, and it will be quite a favour, I do 
assure you, if you will let me try. Thank you; good night ; I can find 
my way alone.” 

He was groping his way along the dark passage when he stumbled 
upon Jacob Purchas and Butcher. The clerk would fain have learnt 
his errand and its issue, but the gentleman im black was too much 
for Jacob this time. He evaded his inquiries, and gave him the cold 
shoulder airily. “Iam most proud, I am sure, to have made your 
acquaintance, Mr,—. I have not been favoured with your name. 
It is of no consequence now, And your discriminating friend. Butcher, 
eh? A singularly happy name, no doubt, Will you call him off 
again? Thank you, There is something embarrassing in his close 
attentions, Good-by! This way, I think? A merry Christmas, 
Mr.——. Butcher,eh? If I lived in this neighbourhood, my good 
friend, that murderous brute should have a meal of something that 


“T shall know none save 


— should check his appetite for strangers’ calves, I take it,” 


Jacob Purchas could not force himself away from the neighbour- 
hood of the Rectory, although between the trees he could see the village 
inn alight for the night, and could picture the jovial Christmas party 
wondering that the seat of their acknowledged referee and oracle 
should be empty on this of all nights in the year. They would have 
wondered far more—his village friends—could they have seen Jacob's 
anxious face and known how his heart grieved for the troubles of 
Louis Addison and his sister, He really sorrowed for them, The offer 
of his hard-earned hoard had been made in sober earnest ; the fear that 
they would shrink unselfishly from accepting it troubled him far more 
than the thought that his generosity would Jeave him penniless. It 
takes a great deal to make an unselfish impression upon a mind like 
that of Jacob Purchas ; but such an impression once made is long 
retained ; and no more unselfish heart sorrowed for the trials of 
another than the hard, close clerk's of Gievering did that Christmas 
Eve. 

With some vague thought that they might yet accept his proffered 
help he hung about the Rectory grounds until the night closed in 


darkly and the damp grass stiffened under lis feet. It was so cold 
now that he was obliged to keep himself in motion, or his blood 
would have stiffened wo, but he always came back at intervals w a 


' Gue took his band and turmed a flood of suushine to his troubled | break in the shrubs wheuce he could seo the lighted wiadow of 
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the room in which the poor brother and sister sat. Upon one 
of these occasions the clerk was startled to see the shadow of a 
ae So, too, was Butcher, who gave a low, ominous, 
growl. 

Silencing the dog with a motion of his hand, and more excited than 
tke clerk ever remembered to have felt in his life, Jacob stole round by 
a ba:k path to a spot where he might face this suspicious stranger. 
It was too dark to see him then with any distinctness, but he 
had made out a‘tall manly form, in a rough travelling dress, with a 
dark-bearded face turned intently to the lighted window; when 
Butcher, who had been growing more and more restleas, broke from 
his hand with a sudden bound and a bark more of glad surprise than 
anger. 

The figure turned to fly, but it was across the clerk’s path, and 
Jacob's blood was up, and he closed with it, calling Butcher to his aid, 
He needed help of some sort. For a moment taken by surprise, his 
foe reeled under the clerk’s sudden onslaught, but in the next he had 
seized and held Jacob by the throat in a grip so strong and fierce that 
the clerk—with a bitter thought that Butcher had failed him in his 
need, for the dog was leaping at the stranger's hand with a joyful 
whine—felt breath and senses going, when suddenly the cruel hold 
relaxed, and a startled exclamation broke from his adversary, followed 
by a loud hearty laugh, 

“Why Jacob, man,” he cried, “is this you? This is a pretty 
Christmas welcome to give an old friend.” 

The clerk shook himself a little, and rubbed away a film that had 
gathered before his eyes, “Lord love me!” he said, “it’s Mister 
Charles, I haven't hurt you, Sir?” 

“Not much,” hésaid, laughing again ; “ but you”"——— 

“Blame me?” said the clerk, confusedly. ‘We done two foolish 
things to-night, Butcher and I, He must needs go an’ affront a 
lawyer, and I ha’ struck a friend.” 

“ Well for you it was a friend, Jacob. You should be more careful, 
man, Another moment and you wouldn't have had much breath left 
for to-morrow’s Amens,” 

“You are a tough ‘un, Mister Charles,” said the clerk, grimly. 
“ When did you come home, Sir?” 

“To-day —a few hours ago, Only long enough back to hurry here,” 

“ They— they don't look for you, Mister Charles.” 

“No,” he said; “how could I tell I should be welcome?” 

“ They're not altogether alone,” said Jacob, slowly ; “there’s com- 
pany with them, Mister Charles.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Uninvited, Mister Charles, and unwelcome, I take it, Which his 
name is Care, Sir.” 

He gave a great start, “She; they are not ill,” he said, in a thick 
voice. “Jacob, there’s no one;’ he could not speak the ghastly 
word. ‘How strange you look—how silent you are! Has this been 
my doing? Are they suffering for my fault ?” 

“There's nothing happened but can be mended,” said the clerk, 
shortly. “Mister Charles, have you come back rich from furrin 

9” 

“ For my wants, yes, Jacob.” : 

“ Hurrah!” he broke out then. “Lord love me but this is welcome 
Christmas news! I hope I didn’t hurt you, Mister Charles, I ask 
your pardon humbly, This way, Sir; we'd best take Skippens’ 
advice upon it first, I think. You don’t mind my having tried to 
throttle you? Inever should ha’ forgiven myself if I'd succeeded, 
never. Hush! they'd better not know you're here yet, Mister 
Charles,” 

CHAPTER IL. 

After the lawyer's departure Louis Addison and his sister still stood 
as he had left them, his hand clasped tight in both of hers, her white 
face turned in mute despair to his, Poor Lacie! “Louis,” she said, 
sick at heart, and with that hope we sometimes have, in the first stunning 
sensation of misfortune, that we have fancied it all, that it cannot be 
real, “is—is this all a dream?” 

“ As life is, my love, no more,” he said. 

“Tt is so—so sudden, If I had had any warning given me!” 

“ There I have been wrong,” he said, “ but I have so little courage, 
Lucie.” 

“No, no, ’tis I who am so weak. But Iam betternow. Yon will 
let me know the worst, Louis? ‘You will keep no sorrow secret from 
me?” 

“ You do know the worst already, Lucie,” he said. 

“ But I must be your confidante altogether, Louis,” she urged. “I 
may hope to be of some use to you then.” 

“You shall be,” he said evasively, “but not now. You have had 
sorrow enough for one sun, Lucie.” 

But she pressed him close, “Take pity upon me, Louis,” she said ; 
“T can bear anything better than this dreadful uncertainty,” 

“Let me be a judge of that, Lucie,” he said kindly, and he would 
have put the subject by, But she rose and faced him. “Louis, you 
must not trifle with me, I will do my best to be good and brave and 
useful to you. I can be, I think. Still, I am but a woman, and 
I may fail. Louis, what is this mystery you keep from me? How 
is it that you are in debt, you whose habits are so frugal and wants 
so few?” 

He laughed, but not naturally. “My dear,” he said, “see how little 
you women know of the world, Are none but spendthrifts beggars? 
Does misfortune always come of error?” 

“ Louis, you do not answer me,” 

“ Be guided by me, Lucie,” he was beginning to urge again when she 
interrupted him, “I cannot,I dare not, I would not, answer formy mind 
if Itried, I know too much already, Louis, had not that—that name been 
dropped I might have yielded to your wish. But now I must know 
how and by whose fault it comes that—that Mr, Trevor has you in his 
power,” 

“ Nay,” he said, trying to smile, “is he not as much in mine? You 
heard what Twissell said,” 

‘‘ Lonis,” she said then, quitting her hold of his hand and falling 
back from him, “ you are not kind to me; you treat meas a child, and 
yet you lay upon me a burden which few women would be strong 
enough to bear.” 

It was the first time that she had used this tone and manner to him, 
and his face flashed painfully, “ You force me, then, to speak, Lucie,” 
he eaid., “If it must be so you will give me all the help you can, so 
that of the pain that you will bring upon yourself my share may seem 
as small as possible.” 

“Thank you, Louis ; I will do all you wish.” 

“You compel me, Lucie, to speak of a time and of people 
the recollection of which irritates me, and must needs be humiliating 
to you?” 

Her face flushed crimson, but her voice was calm, “ Yea, 
Louis.” 

“I want to recall—without mentioning his name, so hard should | 
find it to do so calmly—one who -who”—— 





“TI will spare you the pain, Louis,” she said calmly. “ You mean 
Charles Trevor, who was so false—to you in friendship, and in love to 
me,” 

He looked up in amaze at her calm face, his own racked and white 
with passion. “We were as brothers,” he continued presently in a 
hoarse voice. “I had no doubt or suspicion of him. Had he asked me 
to give my life into his keeping I would have done so without a 
question. He was rash, headstrong, reckless, this man, and wanted 
money often, At some such time he came to me to help him to borrow 
it. I could only lend him my name, but that was useful, and I gave it. 
You are following me, Lucie ?” 

“Yes, Louis.” 

“T forgot it so soon as it was done. When he fell, as God in his just 
vengeance decreed that he should fall, I had no thought that his ruin 
would prove mine. Butsoit was. The bills which I had given with 
him changed hands often, and came at last to Mr, Trevor.” 

“ His uncle, Louis, and his bitter foe!” 

“Justly, of his own misdoing. You know, Lucie, how little ruth 
and pity I could expect from Mr. Trevor. That little I received; no 
more, He pressed me; then withdrew his grasp; tightened it again ; 
again relaxed it. It seemed to me that he followed no rule, but was 
harsh or merciful as mere caprice dictated. But latterly his purpose 
has been plain enough and our ruin certain.” 

Trembling violently, Lucie looked at the pale thin face hardening 
under this grievous trial into an expression of fierce hatred. “ Louis,” 
she said, “ this trouble is of my bringing. I havealways been a burden 
and a sorrow to you.” 

“ My poor Lucie,” he cried in a broken voice, “my life’s joy always !” 

“Thank you,” she said, clinging to him; “and it—it is hard to 
forgive, Louis; but you will "——. 

“Not him,” he cried fiercely. “I never will forgive that man.” 

“Oh, Louis! at this season ?—hush !” 

“T cannot help it; Heaven forgive my hard rebellious heart. But 
my wrong is grievous, my resentment just. And, living or dead, in his 
absence as if he stood to hear me, I charge my shame and ruin to his 


folly and his sin, and curse-———. Ah!” He stopped then with the 
fierce word frozen suddenly upon his white lips, his eyes fixed upon the 
doorway. 


For there, as if called up by his bitter words, stood the man whom he 
was denouncing—Charles Trevor, his old companion, brother, friend. 
Taking Lucie's trembling figure to his arms, with a motion of one hand 
before her eyes as if to keep from thein some shameful or contagious 
sight, and with the other waving him back, Louis Addison, erect and 
stern, confronted him. 

“Do not mistake me, Addison,” said a thick voice; “I come here 
claiming no weloome—expecting none ” —— 

“That you come at all is offence enough.” 

“T beg your pardon. I did not care tointrust my business to strange 
hands, It is short and need take few words, Addison, I am afraid 
you have been hardly treated, and for my fault, This, at least, I may 
remedy.” 

“We can accept no obligation at your hands,” 

“T offer none; I seek to pay a simple debt,” 

“ And then you leave us ?” 

“Tf you will, for ever.” 

As he spoke he stole one look at the figure upon Louis Addison's 
breast. But the face, if pale, was very grave and stern ; and, could he 
have read Lucie’s heart, its language would have been as firm. “This 
hand that has sheltered and guided me so long and lovingly shall guide 
me now and always.” 

“Upon that table,” said Louis, “you will find a letter from Mr, 
Twissell, Read it. It will tell you the extent of my need, And to 
that extent you are my debtor,” 

Charles Trevor read the letter in silence, and, sitting down, wrote a 
few lines, He rose then and went to the door. There he turned back 
to gct another look at the pretty pale face that had lain on his bosom 
once, and was so cold and distant now. And, then, without a word 
of parting, he turned away. 

When the door closed upon him, Lucie Addison raised the poor 
impassive face to her brother’s lips. She would be guided by him 
always, she kept saying to herself ; would know no will but his. “You 
are saved, Louis; Iam so happy,” she said, But there was something 
in the poor face so unlike happiness that Louis Addison was keenly 
touched as he stooped and kissed it, “Happy, my poor darling! God 
be merciful to you !” he cried. 

Charles Trevor forced his way over the frozen grass, Jacob Purchas 
breathless by his side. 

“ Mister Charles,” the clerk managed to say, “will you give me a 
word ?” 

“Speak, man!” he said fiercely ; “ we are out of hearing now,” 

“ Mister Charles—you—you are not leaving Glevering for good?” 

“ That’s a hard question, Jacob,” he said, with a bitter laugh ; “ but I 
am, for ever!” 

“Forever! Oh! Mister Charles, there's been some bad manage- 
ment here. Why didn’t you leave it to Skippens? You were alius so 
rash and headstrong.” 

“ She is not heartless,” he was saying, unheeding Jacob's concern ; 
“ and yet how cold and feelingless she looked! It must be true what 
they told me of her. She has forgotten me. Another has my place, 
Fool! What have I done that I should doubt it?” He was starting 
away again at a great pace, when the clerk laid a trembling hand 
upon his arm. 

“Mister Charles,” he said, “ Skippens could clear that matter up, I 
take it. ‘Skippens,’ saye I to her not half an hour back, when we was 
asummin’ up your chances in the kitchen, ‘I'll answer for Miss Lucie’s 
steadfastness.’ But Skippens, she shakes her head, ‘Skippens,’ says I 
then, ‘shakin’ of the head ain’t an ungraceful action when the head's a 
pretty one; but there aint no kind of logic in it whatever.’ ‘Mr, 
Purchas,’ says she, ‘18 there any kind o’ logic in the fact of my seeing 
Miss Lucie continually taking out a little golden locket with a purple 
stone an’ lookin’ at it lovingly ; an’ sometimes a putting it down afore 
her where she may see it when she kneels to pray?’ ” 

“A golden locket with a purple jewel! My own last gift!” 
he cried. 

“Eh! Why, that’s strange, too, Mister Charles,” cried the clerk, in 
another tone, “Stay one moment, Harkee! Folks allus said you'd 
gone to the bad, and I believe ‘em now, Mister Charles,” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Mean ! Why, I'm afraid you belong toa class about whom our 
parson preached a sermon only last Sunday. ‘The wicked,’ Master 
Charles, ‘ who have fear where no fear is.’” 

He broke away from him then, re-ente.ed the house, and found Louis 
and his sister as he had left them. The brother looked up angrily at 
his entrarce. “ Addison,” he said, “you must let me speak ; I must 
justify myself.” 

“ There is no need,” he said ; “ we bring no charge against you,” 

“Will you listen to me? I will not be long. Louis, I loved your 





sister, Heaven knows how dearly. So dearly do I love her now.” 


please? In all my brother says he speaks for me, and as my heart 
would have hin——” 

“T must disobey even you, Lucie,” he cried. “Hear me! I will be 
brief, When I found that my uncle, hard and unforgiving as he is 
rich and powerful, had you in his power, Louis, I went to him to take 
your burden on myself. But I found that I could only do so by paying 
what you were liable for. And Ihad no money. Heoffered then, if I 
would marry as he pleased, to pardon and enrich me, and threatened, if 
I refused, to ruin me and those I loved. He was the man to keep his 
word, I knew that of old. Then I asked him, as I could not do his 
will, what if I refrained from having mine and left England for a while? 
He would make me no promise, but I saw that my suggestion pleased 
him, and I promised to leave you at once, even without an explanation. 
My purpose was to work—you may well smile at the word—and save 
the sum I needed to free you and myself. It was hard and bitter labour. 
Over and again the old man sent to me and offered pardon and wealth 
on the one condition that would leave me poor indeed. At last success 
came, and my hope was realised. But his agents were watching me, 
and he heard of my intended return almost as soon as I had planned it, 
and hastened to crush you before help came. How nearly he succeeded 
you know.” 

He stopped to gain breath and cee the effect of his words upon them 
Then he continued. “A few mords more, and I leave my fate in your 
hands. This very morning the same offer was made me on the same 
condition. And again, as before, I refuse. Still I hold to my decision, 
and, free if penniless again, I stay with you or start to commence the 
world once more alone. Louis! Lucie! have I said all that you will 
hear, or may I still speak on?” 


“Your Reverence,” said Jacob Purchas, some while later, when 
Charles, having told them of the clerk’s part in their present happi- 
ness, they sent for him to share it, while Skippens—for a true woman 
always cries at the thought of a wedding, even her own—sobbed loudly 
in the passage, “ Skippens is a little affected, naterally; and, it bein’ 
her pride as well as duty to take after Miss Lucie as closely as pos- 
sible, which she can’t do well in this ease without help, I've offered 
mine, which, bein’ accepted, I'll be obliged if you'll ‘call’ us next Sun- 
day. And, if there’s no manner of impediment in the way, we'd take 
it kind if we might be married on the same day with Mister Charles 
and Miss Lacie, Sir.” 

All this happened some few Christmas Eves back. But no such 
change has taken place in Glevering as then seemed imminent. For, 
after Lucie’s marriage, Trevor's uncle, like the uncles of stories and 
plays in general—and what but an old-fashioned story would you care 
for at this season, I wonder ?—relented and took such a fondness for 
Lucie that, although he carried out his threat of cutting Charles off 
with a shilling, he left all his wealth to her. And then they built a 
great house in Glevering, so near the Rectory that the children have 
only to cross the road by the lodge, where Mr. and Mrs. Purchas live, 
to be in Uncle Louis's arms, And there, of course, they are all very 
happy to this day, 





THE SHADOW DANCE, 


ALL constitutions are not sufficiently robust for out-door amusements, 
and Christmas is too kind-hearted a genius not to care for these, and 
to provide for the tender plants that require the atmosphere of the 
drawing-room. Paterfamilias shall not call on him in vain 
when he needs appropriate recreations for the little ones who, at 
festal seasons, have vague longings for strange enjoyments, but 
forthwith shall be supplied with the means of gratifying the infant 
appetite for wonder. Magic lanterns are at hand, and many another 
apparatus, profuse of grotesque figurantes that appear and vanish 
causing intense amazement and provoking obstreperous mirth. But 
more convenient than most of these is the Shadow Puppet Show, 
such as Mr, H. K. Browne has represented in his picture, where by a 
simple arrangement on the illuminated calico the shadow of the card- 
figure can be cast and made to perform all manner of terpsichorean 
eccentricities, Here may you see Punch and Judy, modified in shape 
and Italianised into elegance, dance the most fantastic of dances, 
both curiously and furiously—dance, in a word, “ like mad ”—tossing 
about legs and arms in fashion preternatural, for surely no man or 
woman of real flesh and blood ever made so queer a use of either 
Look at them! They put the goblin Puck to shame ; and Robin 
Goodfellow at last owns himself outdone. 

And yet they are but shadows of pasteboard, impaled on wires, and 
moved briskly about by the hand of mortal. Effect and cause, how 
different ! Some sage philosopher might lecture on this, and assign 
reason on reason for what he would designate, by a long word, the 
“heterogeneity.” We mast leave the children to puzzle themselves 
with the spelling and the pronunciation, which last they will have to 
sputter forth as best they can. Their skiers, however, will, doubtless 
moralise on the puppet show, and from the depth of a long and true 
if not sad, experience, sigh forth the melancholy conviction that 
“Life also is but a shadow.” But this need not depress us ; for, 
Milton said of the nightingale’s song that it was both “ musical ” and 
“melancholy,” so we may say of this conviction, that there is in 
it a certain music of delight. For, as there is no effect without a cause 
so is there no shadow without a substance. We shall do well, there- 
fore, to refer the shadow to its soucce, and to look beyond this merely 
temporal life to the life eternal. 

Nor are these thoughts too serious for a religious festival. The over- 
grave misesteom as “vain shows” what abler men have regarded 
as “solemn moralities.” The inventors of dramatic representations, 
whether intended to be be acted by puppets or men, used them as the 
means of instructing the people in divine mysteries, in mythics) 
symbolisms and in historical examples. The art in modern times 
has degenerated, and songht exclusively to amuse; has, to use a 
favourite phrase of the day, become “ sensational,” and has for its 
object simply to excite a transient interest instead of producing a 
permanent impression. It is not well that Paterfamilias shonld intend 
nothing higher than this by the Shadows which he exhibits. They 
should be to him the subjects of much discoursing; and he should 
avail himself of the opportunity “to point the moral and adorn the 
tale,” by the reflections he will be able to associate with the repre- 
sentations in which his puppets have been players. 

Between such simple representations and the works of dramatic 
genius, set off with the gorgeous scenery and appliances of the theatre, 
there is a wide and scarcely meacurable interval, Yet Shakspeare 
a likeness in both. When the rude artisans of Athens. 
“who had never laboured in their minds before,” presented their 
famous Interlude before Theseus and his Hippolita, the magnanimous 
Prince remarked, “The best in this kind are but shadows, and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them.” The drawing-room 
entertainment provided by Paterfamilias may be humble in character, 
but in this particular it is equal to the proudest work of comic or 
tragic art, It is, like the latter, a “shadow ;” and, more honest than 





‘Mr, Trevor,” said a low, calin voice, “ will you leave us if you 





the latter is sometimes, it claims to be no more, H, 
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CHARADES. ' No, 16, ; what's the use of sighing, dying, and that sort of thing? Up and hit 
= “Sere a 
» ae " mn iss Si ; ou've giv . 
Tv the great sea and you unite, you'll show (Ere love my cE comin oh Ha, ha! yo she has got, rhea — 
My First. And if more of me you would know, My Second with the crow. This remark of Mr. White had hardly been uttered before a bell in 
Proceed to Cumberland, and two-thirds take He called me then “ his duck,” the inner room was rung and the key slowly turned in the lock, 
Perforce, my Second and my Third to make ; But now I only hear ‘Mr, White,” whispered Sillery, ceasing her culinary studies; “ Mr, 
And, though so costly in my making, many Him ask my First and Second join’d White, it’s grandfather !” : 
A time my Whole is ei for a penny, When other ducks are near, Mr, White with a solemn wink placed himself at the half-opened 
a 2 No, 17. —- 
Without my First, thy beauteous head ss gossamer “Sillery !” murmured a voice, so slowly, so feebly. “Sillery !” it 
Would lose a charm, dear cousin Carry ; gh palpi: on aor repeated, and waited. ¥ - 
Without my Second on your hand My Second is the heaviest weight “Mr, White is here,” remarked that individual, raising his voice to 
T'm sure you'd never care to marry. That dry measure provides, a loud though respectful tone. 
And were my First and Whole united, Put light and heavy into one, “Ah! you! Yes, White; but—but Sillery—where is Miss Sillery ?” 
O, Carry! you would be delighted. And you and Mrs, Brown Mr. White, turning round, looked at her. She shook her head. Mr, 


No, 3, 
Far, far away beyend the clouds 
My First is always seen, 
Save when the tempests hang their shrouds 
The earth and sky between. 
And he who treads the murky moor 
My Second hears with joy, 
‘When mingling with the the thunder’s roar, 
To tell him shelter’s nigh, 
My Whole avoids the city’s street 
For lonely woodland dells, 
And makes the perfumed air more sweet 
That rings its fairy bells, 
No, 4, 
If I cut one-third of my connections, and get the other two-thirds to 
join the act, what State in America do I name? 
No, 5, 
A third take away of all I possess, 
And no one who heard me would think I was less ; 
Then take away half I have left from my store, e 
And my word would still pass for the same as before ; 
Indeed, such my state (and I think it a hard ’un), 
’Till I get in hot water I am not worth a farden. 
No, 6.—REBUS, 

I am composed of fourteen letters: my 4, 11, 5, is what Caesar was 
once; my 10, 7, 9, 8, is commendable in a good cause ; my 5, 7, 2, is 
equal to two negatives; my 3, 9, 2, 14, is a capital dish; 5, 11, 12, is 
just like you; my 14, 1, 5, can only be well made when the sun shines ; 
my 13, 11, 2, is an ancient Archipelago; and my 9, 6, 1, is the name of 
a poet’s daughter. My 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, is the 
name of a town in England mentioned in Scott’s “ Tvarhoe,” 

No. 7, 

T am a favourite Irish writer; I am composed of fifteen letters: my 
10, 1, 4, 5, is a bird mentioned in the New Testament ; my 2, 1, 4, 5, is 
a feeling known to all; my 6, 5, 10, is a favourite colour with the 
ladies; my 4, 18, 8, 9, 5, 14, is the sweetest of flowers; my 2, 
3, 7, 15, 14, is peculiar to the daytime; my 7, 5, 12, is found in the 
Queen's crown ; my 12, 18, 6, 14, 15, is pleasantness ; my 15, 8, 6, 11, 
5, is to be seen in London cabs; and my 8, 6, 5, is very expressive of 


— No. 8 


If three Roman letters you place in a row, 
What great Roman’s name will those three letters show ? 
No, 9. 
An Emperor's prison take; or, if you please, 
What many a rustic covets with his peas, 
To form my First. My Second part to view, 
Take half the letter Ada wrote to you, 
My First and Second in one Whole combined 
Will name a grand creation of the mind, 


No, 10, 
When on my First my Second has been laid, 
My First hath oft a bloody pillow made ; 
And, if my Whole you cannot puzzle out, 
You represent it, sans the slightest doubt, 
No. 11. 
Cut off my head, the place of woe you'll see, 
Cut off my tails, a woman I shall be, 
Cut off both head and tails, and I’m a man, 
So now declare what am I if you can. 
If you would know the region whence I come, 
Within thine ear I'll murmur of my home, 
No. 12, 
Around my First have loving arms entwined 
‘When joy and sorrow have perchance combined, 
And cruel hands have sought it when at strife, 
And through its portal reached the House of Life, 
My Second’s proud and humble, coarse and fine, 
Goes with my lord, in state, to Court or dine, 
Or with John Thomas is content to rest, 
Or go with Dolly in her Sunday best ; 
Will lowly stoop to Hodge the ploughman’s boot, 
Or trim the jacket of the boldest brute, 
Unite my First and Second, and you'll find 
My Whole was solely for my First designed. 
No, 13, 
Jack Sprat fell in the sea one winter's day, 
And when pulled out he wished he were my First, 
And being houseless did my Second pray, 
Although of dwelling places ’tis the worst. 
My Whole united is a poet’s name 
‘Whose noble muse could sometimes stoop to shame, 
No, 14, 
In murky cave and ruined hovel, 
Where toothless hags are wont to grovel, 
With witch-made fire and snoutless bellows, 
My First is made, so legends tell us, 
My Second loves with rapid motion 
To wander through the deep green ocean, 
’Till, caught by piscatorial sinner, 
It finds both churl and lord a dinner, 
My Whole hath ofttimes raised the passion 
Of many a clerkly sprig of fashion. 
15. 
Withont my First my Whole lacks half its zest, 
Although its hard and sooty at the best ; 
My Second has nine brothers, none dispute 
They're understanding and their worth to boot ; 
My Whole are gladly welcomed at the board 
Of toiling serf and his high-pampered lord. 





May take the air with “one” or “ pair” 
In country or in town, 
No, 18, 

Down Regent-street one sunny afternoon 

Strolled Captain Tawyaw, dressed quite comme il faut, 
His face as hairy as the young baboon 

You may have seen outside a country show. 
’*T was lucky Tawyaw had a rich relation 

Who at a pinch could help the “ins” and “ outs.” 
And so T, passed his first examination, 

Although his “coach” had most alarming doubts, 
Yet, did you see the Captain on parade, 

You'd fancy, from his bounce and bold appearance, 
He felt himself 2 new ready-made, 

Who'd make of England’s foes some day a clearance ; 
And I’ve no doubt that Tawyaw notion’s right ; 

For English dandies when they're wanted fight, 
Well, on he strolled with dull, composed face, 

Outstaring all he met who chose to stare; 
Nor turned aside, but kept his lounging pace, 

As though lord paramount of all things there. 
It chanced a dustman, who had “ done his roand,” 

And taken what he called his “ drop of beer ” 
(Four quarts imperial measure, I’ll be bound !), 

And felt himself companion for a peer : 
His fantail cocked a-peak his eyes to shade, 

His hands into his knickerbockers thrust, man, 
Thought “ with the swells he'd ’ave a promenade, 

And prove hisself a freeborn British dustman.” 
Onward he went, as straight as Meux would let him, 

With every step increasing fis momentum, 
And woe to those unhappy elves who met him ! 

Into the gutter, like a shot, he sent ’em. 
Now, Captain Tawyaw, having closed one eye, 

And with his eyeglass quite filled up the other, 
And ogling at that moment Lady Di, 

Riding on horseback with her gallant brother, 
Saw not the danger coming at his back ; 

But, just as he with grace took off his hat, 
Between his shoulders came our dustman—whack ! 

And on the dusty pavement laid him flat! 
My First and Second thus at once occurred 

To Captain Tawyaw, who, so bruised and fluttered, 
Could only stammer out a single word, 

But in that One my Whole at once he uttered, 








A PEARL AMONG WOMEN, 


A SKETCH FOR CHRISTMAS, 
BY HENRY LESLIE. 


Ir was one of the old Earls of Macclesfield who had given his name 
to the street in which the Pearl I speak of dwelt, Burke lived, Dryden 
died, in it, No statesmen nor poets that I know of reside there now, In 
most of the houses the lofty dining-rooms are converted into ware- 
houses, while the upper floors are sublet to numerous tenants; some 
battling to the regions of competence ; but with the majority, I fear, 
jncessant labour is the sole barrier against want, Exiles from many 
lands wander on its broad pavement, converse in knots of two or three 
and then furtively sidle into one of the numerous restaurants which at 
rather short intervals dot Gerrard-street, Soho. 

Christmas Eve that year came in clear, sharp, and frosty, The air 
was entirely lucid. The clock of the neighbouring church struck 
with a distinct, ringing stroke which might have been heard for 
miles, A busy, happy multitude thronged Newport Market, gazing with 
fastidious or eager eyes on the piles of raisins and preserved peel in the 
grocers’, the ruddy meat in the butchers’, the streaky bacon and large 
cheeses in the butterman’s, and the blaze of gas which ‘lluminated all, 
It was a crowd of merry persons, The glow of approaching Christmas 
shone upon them, lurking in the dimples of the children, prisoned in 
the simpers of the women, breaking gaol in impetuous laughter from 
the men. The festive spirit of the season surrounded them as with an 
incense, steeping them in the remembrance of old-time kindnesses, in 
forgetfulness of bygone wrong; prompting them to drown, on his 
gladsome festival, the troubles or animosities of the past, and bidding 
them wait, with clear hearts and open hands, the trials and the 
triumphs of the advancing year. 

Assuming cheerfulness in the street to be a constitutional monarch 
in the modest apartments of Sillery I rving its sway was imperial and 
despotic. Not only my heroine, engaged in culinary operations, and 
Mr, White, who had devoted himself to her assistance, but the very 
furniture seemed vassal to its despotic will. The hard, grimy, family 
pictures on the walls, the square fire-grate, the shgrply-defined 
escritoire, the regular chairs, all seemed to relax the stern outlines of 
their insensate nature and become jovial—almost jolly. 

“Stir the fire, Mr. White, if you please,” said Sillery, in a voice 
which appeared to bubble with happy emotion ; “ Don’t fear for the 
coals! Make a good blaze, for it’s Christmas—dear, dear Christmas !” 

“Christmas |” replied Mr. White, relinquishing the brussels sprouts 
he was trimming, and wiping his hands before he touched the coal- 
scuttle; “ Well, ’corden’ to the hallmanack, I s’pose it’s the 24th. But 
Christmas! I minds our olduns, Ah! them was Christmases—them 
was!” 

“Tt wears the same face of joy now as then—to us as to all the 
world. I’m as happy now in its presence as when a child, in old Irving, 
I welcomed it on my father’s knee.” ° 

“ Ah! Miss Sillery,” answered Mr, White, as, wiping his hands once 
more, he again returned te his sprouts, “ you're one of a thousand—of 
a million—for the matter o’ that.” 

“ Well,” continued Sillery, laughing and lifting the lid of a stewpan 
simmering on the fire, “ you talk, you men, but you havn't half the 
heart of the women, When Fortune gives us a knockdown blow 





White, without a moment’s hesitation, then plunged at once into the 
followiag gigantic fib — 

‘*She’s down stairs in tue pantry, Sir, looking over the plate, It’s— 
it’s Christmas you know, Sir,” he added. 

“Christmas! Ah, yes! My birthday’snear away.” Mr. Lawrence 
paused. “ Very old and blind, White; very old and blind !” 

“But mind clear, Sir, and heart sound, All werry right and com- 
fortable about there, Sir.” 

The old man was silent. His thoughts were away somewhere, 
brooding over some particular thing, lingering over some cherished 
person. 

“ God bless my grandchild, Sillery Irving. Cellar same here as at 
the hall, White?” 

“ Not so much as cobweb o’ difference, Sir,” 

“Then gad, White, take my wine from No. 5, I laid that port my- 
self the very day Sillery was born, That’s what I wanted Gillery for, 
No. 5 bin, White, No, 5,” 

So saying, the old man closed the! door and once more turned 
the key. 

“ What do ye say to that Miss Sillery, No. 5 bin ?” 

“ An injunction, Mr, White, which, being translated, means that we 
must get it from Mr, Hurley, the wine-merchant’s, instead of 
patronising our old friend at the Coach and Horses,” 

With that Sillery began with great care to iay the tea things on the 
table by the window, while Mr. White as cautiously arranged the 
dianer equipage on a smaller one by the fire, 

Years ago Sillery Irving was not the earnest, struggling head of the 
modest household, but the cherished hope of an old county family. 
Then a carriage conveyed her along the grassy slopes, through the 
thick plantations of lofty pines and avenues of stately oaks which 
formed her ancestral park—now an umbrella, in the heavy rain, is her 
only protection along the hard, stony streets; then eager anticipation 
fed every whim—now must she avoid her own sorrow, create her own 
happiness; then Sillery was cheerful, independent, and a presumed 
heiress—now, still cheerful, still independent, she is very, very poor. 

A craving for excitement, united with a desire to increase the 
fortunes of his family, had induced the father of Sillery to commence 
the construction of embankments, canals, and sluices, for the purpose 
of reclaiming some thousands of paternal acres, which the gradual 
approach of the not very distant sea had converted into a swamp. 
The speculator had, however, overestimated his resources, and his 
capital was exhausted before the works were complete. They had a 
wondrous greed for money, so trees were felled ; still money, so mort- 
gages were executed; but money, money—always money—till not 
merely the prosperity but the existence of the family became dependent 
on success, 

But success never came, for at the moment when hopes were strongest 
and debts the heaviest, the vexed and baffled water discovered some 
breach in the careful works, and gradually but surely resumed its sway. 

Ruin was riot everywhere, It stepped in, clothed in the sheepskin 
raiment of foreclosed mortgages. It published itself in auction placards, 
The host who Lad invited it succumbed as to a conqueror, and gave 
his life for token of his defeat, 

But this ruin was not everywhere victorious, It met a foe by which 
it was foiled, and vanquished ; the orphaned Sillery became a valiant 
and thinking woman, Offers of help came, indeed, but came so bur- 
dened with regrets for a father’s rashness, and allusions to her own 
dependence, that the brave girl noticed but to decline them, So she 
brought away her grandfather—old, blind, and ignorant of the wreck : 
her sister, too young to comprehend the extent of the calamity—-brought 
them to a modest lodging in the great city, and, like a Pearl as she was, 
threw down her gage to the world, and did battle for herself, 

“T suppose,” insinuated Mr, White, watching Sillery while he was 
polishing the forks with a torn piece of clean washleather, “I suppose 
Lady Dick will come?” 

“Oh! sure to come, Mr. White,” responded Sillery, with just a 
delicate flavour of slyness in her tone. “ Why, what a face! what 
makes you turn your eyes up that way?” continued Sillery, with 
pretended innocence, 

“ Oh, nothing! it’s the weather, I suppose,” resporded Mr. White. 

With Mr, White the weather was responsible for every ailment, It 
was his solemn and declared belief that no ili ever beset our frail 
humanity but which in some degree was directly or indirectly traceable 
to the weather. 

“ My aunt, Lady Dick” — 

“ Aunt; your poor mother's fifth cousin,” 

“ Well! you know we always call her aunt, and she always calls me 
niece. I fear she is not a very great favourite of yours, Mr, White?” 

“ A favourite of mine! I should rayther think not,” retorted Mr. 
White, dropping a spoon, “nor of nobody else’s neither,” he added, 
spilling the salt, 

“Why, Mr. White,” exclaimed Sillery, in affected surprise, “I do 
think you’re in a bad temper.” 

“What! me, Miss!” retorted White, turning round with astonish- 
ment on his accuser, 

A glance at Mr. White as he was carefully flinging sandry pinches 
of salt over his shoulder to avert disaster was sufficient to rep! the 
insinuation. His features were rather prominent than handsome -his 
figure bulging even to corpulence, Yet, looking at him as he stood in 
his worn drab breeches, in his waistcoat of fading red, and with his 
coarse, clean shirt rolled over his plump arm, there was such a presenve 
of good feeling and true heart that a king would have been disbelieved 
on his oath had he declared that Mr, White had ever nourished an 
evil thought or wrought an unhandsome deed, 

“TJ should not be astonished,” persevered the wicked Sillery, “if, 
when you went to fetch my aunt, she were to give you a very hand- 
some Christmas-box.” 

“A Christmas-box! I thinks I'm a seeing her! Ha! ha! I like 
that! Why, I never heard o’ her giving away nothing, barring once. 
That was when she dropped a fourpenny in the church plate, Then 
I’ve my private opinion, as she must a nibbled a sixpence out as she 
popped the other in,” 
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“ Bat she is coming, Mr. White, and the sooner the better. The 
—water’s boiling—singing quite a carol, I declare, Jenny will be here 
with the muffins directly; then she shall fetch the wine for grandfather ; 
by that time you will have brought Lady Dick; and then all of us, 
every one, will set in for a jolly, happy evening.” 

“Jolly! happy!” muttered Mr. White; “what, with the old 
’oman? As well be hilayrious under the werry pleasing excitement of 
smoking a pipe in the kitchen when the baillys is in in the parlours.” 

“What is the time, Mr. White?” 

“ A quarter past five it is, Miss Sillery,” replied Mr. White, opening 
the window to look at the church clock; “and Miss Jenny putting her 
key into the front door,” he continued, closing the window aforesaid. 
“ While she’s taking her things off I'll drop over to my shop, and put 
on a clean necktie.” 

“Oh dear me, Sillery!” cried Jenny, bursting into the room, and 
dropping into a chair, “I am so tired, and, dear me, so vexed! There’s 
the muffins, Sillery,” she proceeded, half crying, 

“ Wened ! Mise Jenny,” said Mr. White, unrolling and buttoning his 
shirt sleeves; “ what has wexed you, Miss Jenny?” 

“Tt’s my cloak, Mr. White. Wearing a summer silk—all stained 
such weather as this, too, and Miss Wilson looking at it, and making 
remarks, Oh dear me!” 

“ But you know, Jenny,” exclaimed Sillery, “you know you have 
my check shawl beneath,” 

“Tf I ad a sister,” expostulated Mr. White, taking his coat from a 
peg and slowly putting it on, “if I ad a sister or a wife, which, being 
a bachelor, of course, I havn't; but if I ad anybody to care for me and 
to work for me, as Miss Sill’ry there does for you, I don’t think ”"—— 

The child, for she was barely twelve, seemed about to in- 
terrupt. 

“ At night,” proceeded Mr. White in a lower tone, “ when Iam going 
over the bitsof accounts of my general shop, just to see, you know, 
how much as been lost since the week afore last, I sees this windy 
turned into a fantersheen y, your sister, Miss Jenny, being the shadder 
behind, Then I knows wot that shadder’s up to. That it’s drorring or 
coloring phottygraffs, and doing many other things which we couldn't 
do, not if we was te see how they was done, When I think she goes 
through all this worridge for your grandfather and for you, and then 
for you to be complaining o’ your cloak being a bit thin, I like you so 
well that I wish you'd never a said it—that’s all.” Mr, White concluded 
this very long speech by opening the door, and slowly and portentously 
descending the stairs, 

“ A horrid, disagreeable thing !” sobbed Jenny. 

“You,” replied Sillery, “not Mr. White, Think, Jenny, he leaves 
the little shop he took to be near us when misfortune overwhelmed us 
all, to wait upon our mother's father ; to be the honest, unpaid protector 
of her children,” 

“The dear old thing!” cried the repentant Jenny, “I'll ran down 
afterhim. Here, Mr. White! Mr. White !” 

Jenny, speedily descending, overtook Mr, White on the landing. 
Sillery could distinguish some very frantic sobs, mingled with one or 
two very hearty kisses. When the delinquent Jenny returned, her eyes 
were somewhat red; but the smile on her mouth was sure proof that 
she had received forgiveness, 

“T say,” she said; “I say, Sillery—one, two, three, four, five cups 
and five saucers?” 

‘Of course, when there are cups there must be saucers, Jenny ?” 

“ Aunt one, me two, you three, Mr, White four, and, five ”"—— 

“Why, I thought,” responded Sillery, “that it was just likely Mr. 
Ryder might look in, and” —— 

“Oh! Lunderstand. Mr. Ryder, eh?” 

It was, I hope, no uncommon peculiarity of Sillery that her thoughts 
were always busy, her hands ever employed. Probably it was the 
involuntary exercise of this habit, or possibly it might have been 
a desire to hide her face; but certain it is that at that moment she 
tarned round to the drawers of the escritoire and, selecting a dinner 
napkin, began somewhat nervously to shape it in the well-known 
“ mitre” pattern, 

“Mr. Ryder, eh? Oh, youthought he might look in, Isn't it, now, 
singular that a cab should stop at the door this very minute with Mr. 
Ryder inside ?” 

“What! John?” exclaimed Sillery, dropping the “ mitre ;” “ our 
John?” 

“Your John,” returned Jenny, with precocious demureness, “ not 
mine.” 

With these words she ran down stairs, opened the door, and 
admitted Ryder. 

“Well, Sillery,” exclaimed the frank, broad-shouldered fellow 
as he reached the landing, “ busy as ever, eh ?” 

“ A merry Christmas, Mr. Ryder,” interrupted Jenny. 

“The same to you, little lass, and a happy New Year as well,” 
replied John, diving into his deep poeket, bringing out a slip of 
mistletoe, and giving Jenny a kiss, “ There, for you!” 

“Oh, Mr, Ryder, I’m quite ashamed!” muttered Jenny, wiping 
her face; “and before my sister, too.” 

‘Jenny,” said her siste , “put on your bonnet and shawl, go to Mr. 
Hurley's, and ask him for a pint bottle of his old port, Mr. Hurley’s— 
you know where,” 

“Tll-I'll go,” blundered Ryder; “at least, that is, I'll pay for the 
wine.” 

“ No.” 

“ Yes.” 

“No, Do you remember, years ago, when I offered to borrow five 
hundred pounds of father to set you up in some of your fine schemes, 
how red you got in the face, talked about your independence, and said you 
wouldn't be beholdea to me or mine—no, that you wouldn't.” 

“T don’t believe there's a word you ever spoke to me that I've con- 
trived to forget, Sillery.” 

“Nor, John, will I, poor as I am, be beholden to you or yours; so 
there’s your fine speech back again. Now, Jenny child, make haste- 
Mr. Hurley’s this time, you know ; andif Mrs. Hurley should make any 
profound remark about the weather you needn't hurry for five minutes— 
that’s all.” ‘ 

I understand, thought Jenny, wants to be alone with Mr. Ryder ; 
hasn’t seen him for three weeks, “I say, Sillery” (in an aside to her 
sister), as if I didn’t know. 

“ Really,” murmured Sillery,” “the rapid development of that 
child’s perception is something extraordinary.” 

The younger sister had barely left the room on her errand when the 
manner of the elder changed, cheerfulness deepened into sadness on her 
face, while the chirrup of her voice subsided into an even flow, 

“ Why, Sillery, what a housewife you are! You'll be quite a treasure 
to me when ”—— 

John,” interposed Sillery, dragging a chair to the centre of the 
room; “sit down here, John—here, by my side.” 

“Why, you serious child!” he replied, obeying her; “there is 
positively a tear in your eye!” 

“Then there let it keep; I’m not ashamed of it, See! see here, 

ohn |” 





With this Sillery took a broken ring from an inner recess of her 
purse, and showed it to her companion, 

“Your half of the ring, that "—— 

“Yes!” pursaed Sillery, in the same quiet, almost solemn manner, 
“my half! Where the other is I don’t quite know; but if I were to 
place my hand over your honest heart, I think I should be very warm, 
positively burning, I thought so”—— 

“ Why, Sillery !” what—what is it you would say ?” 

“ You remember,” she continued, “ when we broke this ring. Autumn 
was browning the leaves, Jonn, and ripening the corn in the meadows. 
I was sitting on our old lawn, waiting till you and father came from 
the works which you had superintended for more than four years, 
Poor father! He was pleased with something or other, and left you to 
tell the good news. You forgot all about the works, John, and you 
said—you said ”—— 

The pause was broken by Ryder. 

“T said that, though a rough fellow, while superintending the 
father’s works, I caught a kind of love fever for the father’s daughter, 
and— and rs 

“Then you kissed me, John, Oh yes, you did, That’s a thing I 
am not at all likely to forget. I spoke to father, for you hadn't 
the courage, and it was settled that very evening. I was so happy, 
John”—she continued, after a pause—“so very, very happy. Ob 
I did long for the future, for the future shared by you. I thought 
blessings would burst through our lives, John, as the white blossoms 
hustle the green leaves in the exquisite prime of May.” 

“ And if it’sin my brain or my hand, Sillery, so shall they bloom 
still.” 

“No, John; not for me, When I was rich and you poor I took ye 
and thought no favour, If you were rich now I shouldn’t be so much 
obliged if you shared that wealth with me. But riches, even 
competence, are denied to us. I bring no burden, John, as the dowry 
to the honest heart I love. For their sakes—for the old man, the young 
child—I sacrifice the happiness for which I prayed. So, John Ryder,” 
continued Sillery, rising and laying her slender hand on the black, crisp 
curls of his round head, “ here, at this spot, at this moment, our paths 
of love diverge—yours, I pray Heaven, to lead to some fairer shrine ; 
mine, John, mine—O who shall say whither ?” 

“ And it is to-day,” said John, with a slight tremor in his voice, 
“the very threshold of the Christmas, that you have selected to say 
this,” 

‘‘T should have said it before, John ; but you have been away three 
wecks, I could not bear to be the witness of your honest joy, when I 
knew on what a shifting sand the hope was built.” 


“T don't mean to give you up so. I should say more about it now, | 


only I think, mayhap,” he added with significance, “there may be 
a something in the wind, and that we shan’t be divided after all.” 

Jenny, returning breathlessly with the port, announced “ Aunt 
S'lina,” 

The faithful Mr. White had fulfilled his promise in escorting 
Lady Selina Dick, In the execution of that duty he gave a ®remendous 
knock at the street door. Watching Lady Selina, he took an oppor- 
tunity, while that gentlewoman was scraping her shoes and not 
looking, to insert his key in the lock, and thus artfully managed to 
open it himself, 

‘Law ! Sillery,” exclaimed Lady Dick as she came in, “ what a hole 
for a daughter of Irving! Every time I see the hole it seems a worse 
hole than it was before,” 





| 


Laughing with delight at the remembrance, and as independently as 
though he had the use of eyes, Mr. Lawrence commenced his dinner. 

“Now, for once at least,” said Sillery to the group as they seated 
themselves round the tea-table ; “ for once at least let us forget all our 
woes, and be very comfortable and happy. Sugar, I know ”—— 

“Sugar!” replied Lady Selina, taking up a lump in the most finikin 
manner. “ Why, where, Miss Irving, did you get this coarse, brown 
stuff |” 

‘* Well, cuss that old ’oman!” muttered Mr, White; “she always 
inwents suffin’ to make us jolly.” 

“Why,” persevered Lady Dick, examining it through her eyeglass, 
“it isn’t worth more than fourpence a pound.” 

* “ Oh, never mind the sugar, Mrs, Dio !” expostulated the contented 
yder, 

“ Lady Dick, Sir, if you please, My late heroic husband was a 
knight and an alderman!” 

“Likewise a bankrupt”—whispered Mr, White to himself—“ thirteen 
pence in the pound,” 

“Tam sure,” said Ryder, sipping his first cup of tea, “I beg your 
Ladyship’s pardon,” 

“But why, Miss Irving,” continued her fastidious aunt, “why don’t 
you have better sugar ?” : 

“ Because,” answered Gillery, very quickly and determinately, “we 
won’t run in debt, and we can’t afford better. Come, Aunt, be jolly, 
and have some muffin. How are you getting on, Mr. Ryder?” Sillery 
then signed to Mr, White, who offered the muffin to Lady Dick. 

“No, James, I couldn’t; oh, dear, no! If your mistress can’t afford 
to buy good sugar, she ought not to purchase such expensive articles 
as muffins. I couldn't encourage such extravagance ; oh, dear, no!” 

“ What an old witch itis!” muttered Mr. White, winking at vacancy, 
as he laid down the plate, 

Ryder was about to rise. . 

“Oh, don’t press |” interrupted Sillery ; “let her have her own way, 
Do you like muffin, Jenny ?” turning to her sister. 

“ A ” . 

: om Billery !” her mouth opening and her eyes enlarging. “Oh, 

6 There it is, then,” said Sillery, handing it to her. “Eat it all, 
mind—every bit ;” an injunction from her sister which Jenny fulfilled 
with the most dutiful obedience, 

“TI did not know,” remarked Lady Dick, watching the rapidly- 
diminishing fabric of muffin, “that I came to be insulted.” 

“Insulted? Listen, Aunt Selina! That the storm which has wrecked 
us should have deprived you of your allowance we are very sorry. 
You have an income still; we nothing but what I earn, and yet we are 
always content and cheerful. If you can come and be one of our happy 
circle, frankly and lovingly, glad we are to see you; but, if you cannot, 
we should take it as a particular favour if you would stay away.” 

“ And isn’t it worry enough for me,” retorted Lady Dick, “to know 
that a daughter of the Irvings demeans herself ——-But, there ; your 
manners were always too free for my taste, I never thought you a 


| lady, Sillery.” 


“A lady! When I was poor and Miss Sillery, there, an heiress, I 


| offered her my hand,” spoke the blunt Ryder. 


“Did you?” responded the unyielding aunt, 
great piece of impertinence, I consider.” 

“She accepted it. Now that I am richer than she, for her sake and 
his sake she gave me up, I don’t know what your definition of a lady 
may be, but Sillery Irving is a true, honest lass ; and the body that says 


“Well, it was a very 


“ Now I think,” replied Sillery [“ Jenny, toast the muffins”], “that | she isn’t I’d knock down in a minute, I would.” 


this room [“ Mr. Ryder, oblige me by decanting the port ”] looks very 
cheerful and comfortable. 


“ Oh dear !” exclaimed Lady Dick. “I am threatened with personal 


A nice carpet, decent furniture, good fire, | violence. I'm to be struck for maintaining the honour of the family. 


comfortable meals, and all my earning. Now come, here’s your cap, | Oh do, pray do; will anybody do me the great favour to strike me ?” 


dear aunt,” releasing the expansive article from a bonnet-box which 
Mr, White had had the unspeakable satisfaction of bearing through the 
crowded street. “There is a glassin that corner, Jenny, show your 
aunt. No one will see you; grandfather isn’t out of his room yet.” 

The Lady Dick responded to this invitation, and commenced the 
alteration of her toilet in a retired part of the room, The bell in the 
inner apartment rang once more, and the door again unlocked. Sillery 
and Mr, White directly ceased their occupations, and advanced to meet 
Mr. Lawrence, while Ryder employed himself in arranging the cushions 
of the old man’s chair by the fire, 

Mr. Lawrence, though wrapt in eighty winters, bone himself so 
steadily, and seemed so strong, that he appeared to accept the assistance 
of Sillery and Mr, White rather as a compliment than as a necessity. 

Ryder, in helping Mr. Lawrence to his accustomed seat, by accident 
touched his hand, The old gentleman, startled with the contact, 
retained it in his grasp, exclaiming rapidly, “A stranger—Sillery, 
Sillery! Who, who is this?” 

“ Mr. Ryder, sir.” 

“ Ryder—Ryder !” returned her grandfather ; “ Ryder !” 

“The engineer, you remember, Sir? who superintends our works at 
the hall.” 

“ Ah, yes! yes! How doyou do, Sir? Memory bad at times—and 
how goes all on, Mr. Ryder?” 

“ Qapitally, Sir; better and better every day.” 

“ Ah, Sillery child, you'll be very rich, e-nor-mously !” 

Mr. Lawrence then comfortably settled himself in his chair, and Mr, 
White placed the culinary creation of Sillery on the table before him. 

* lass of wine?” said Mr, Lawrence, delicately extending his hand 
so as to touch the decanter. “I can’t do without my port, I wasa 
three-bottle man in my young day, 
bottles.” 

“ You remember Mr. Ryder, aunt?” said Sillery to that lady as she 
emerged from the corner. 

“ The man,” replied the amiable matron, “ who was, I believe, em- 

by my late brother in those stupid works ?” 


Three bottles—ha-ha! Three | 








“He superintended them, Aunt, Surely you recollect—such a | 


favourite of my dear father?” 

“ Ah! poor soul,” remarked Lady Dick, in a tone of great resigna- 
tion. “He was very odd, had strange whims, and 
people, I,” she continued, enlarging herself to her fullest 
never did.” 

“Tt’s by the doctor's advice I reside here,” broke in Mr, Lawrence, 


| 


“Well,” muttered Mr. White to himself, looking upon her with 
suppressed indignation, “I have a jolly good mind.” 

“Now, Aunt,” interposed Sillery, “you come here but very seldom, 
Be jolly, and forgive me, Have a cup of warm tea, and Jenny shall 
toast you another muffin.” 

The promise of this luxury had an evident effect in softening the 
anger of Lady Dick, “Well, Sillery,” she remarked relentingly, 
“T bear no malice, and am uncommonly fond of muffin,” 

“The good are always rewarded. We've bought you a Globe, aunt i 
we knew what a reader you were, and ordered a paper on purpose.” 

The mention of a newspaper aroused Lady Dick as the scent of a 
hare is supposed to excite a harrier. She directly plunged into her 
pocket for her spectacles, wiped them hurriedly, planted them 
vigorously on her nose, and began to devour her prey. 

“ Has my grandfather enjoyed his dinner?” inquired Sillery of Mr, 
Lawrence at the smaller table, 

“God bless you, Sillery! it is all I cansay, But I do say it very 
often, God bless you !” 

A sudden jump and vigorous scream from Lady Dick simultaneously 
frightened Mr, Lawrence, startled Sillery, made John Ryder spill the 
tea, caused Jenny to drop the muffin under the firegrate, while Mr. 
White, who was pouring . »me boiling water into the teapot, scalded 
his fingers in the operation, 

“ What is it—what’s the meaning of this ?” cried Sillery, taking the 
paper. As her eye glanced at the paragraph indicated she turned very 
po Set the paper, and sank into a chair placed for her by 

yder, 

“Oh, Sillery !” exclaimed-Lady Dick. “My angel! Let me assist 
my niece.” 

“Stay where you are, woman!” cried the excited Ryder, noticing 


| Sillery to motion her aunt away. 


“Woman !” screamed Lady Dick. 
called such an article before !” 

“Oh, Sillery! my dear, dear sister ; why, why are you so pale?” 

“See to grandfather, Jenny, will you ?” replied Sillery, very quietly, 
“ Read it, John Ryder, if you please,” 

The cause o* “ady Dick's commotion was contained in the following 
lines :—“ The Irving Embankments,—It is reported that the works 


“This beats all. I was never 


such which have been so long progressing are at last completed, Should 
ity, “I | their object be attained” — 


“Should their object be attained!” repeated Sillery, “Oh, John, 
John ! what does this mean? You fear lest my heart should fail ; but 


pointing to the walls; “but surrounded by my family, as the man I am very calm—very quiet. Take my hand, John : look in my face. 


says in the play, in—in ”—— 

“The School for Scandal,’ Sir,” suggested Ryder,” 

“Yes, yes, There were actors then, Mr. Ryder. Lewis was Charles, 
and Joseph—let me think, who was Joseph ?” 

“You can scarcely forget me, Lady Dick. I recollect how unfor- 
tunate I used to be at cribbage when you were my opponent.” 

Her Ladyship looked particularly uncomfortable at this remark. 
“A compliment to your skill, Aunt,” interposed Sillery, with a 
warning look at Ryder. 

“The old oman thought,” muttered Mr, White, nudging himself 
with delight, “ it was an hallusion to her cheatin’,” 

“ Palmer was Joseph, suddenly broke in the old grandfather, “ and 
Polly Stephens Lady Teazle. Fine woman!” he added thoughtfully, 
“ ood | she was a fine woman!” 





Am I not hushed and still ?” 

“Do you remember, Sillery, that I hinted at something that was in 
the wind just now ?” 

An eager nod from Sillery was her only reply. 

* Well,” continued John, in a hesitating, almost bashful, manner, 


thou 

took me as a partner, I devoted a good bit of time to it, 
as I got richer, my savings as well. I have been away 
three weeks only to crown the work, I merely left that I might 
watch the Christmas come with you, Any moment we may 


—— 
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learn the result of 
my labour, Tele- 
graphed to my 
office, I told them 
to send it here; 
and here, I believe, 
it is” — 

A loud knock had 
announced the mes- 
senger, 

Mr. White, who 
had hitherto been 
as silent and mo- 
tionless as a figure 
in Mdme. Tussaud’s 
waxwork, was 
aroused by the 
summons into sud- 
den and powerful 
vitality. He rushed 
at the room doors 
which he succeeded 
in double locking 
in his eager 
attempts to open, 
At last, however, 
he managed to re- 
pair his mistake 











and receive the 
telegram, 

“Read it, Sil- 
lery,” said Ryder, 
taking it. 

“T can’t John. 


I could have gone 
on with a_ stout 
heart battling for 
those dear to me, 
and never have 
murmured, never 
repined; but now, 
knowing that com- 
petence or poverty 
will be revealed in 
that paper, I havn’t 
the courage, John, 
to learn the truth 
it hides,” 

“Oh, do some- 
body read it,” cried 
Jenny, who had 
succeeded in paci- 
fying her grand- 
father. “ Mr. White, 
do you,” 

Mr. White, in the height of his excitement, tore open the envelope, 

“Now, Mr. White—what, what ?” 

“Deary me,” remarked that individual, 
I opened it how much my eddication vas agin me, 
read.” 

Jenny then took the paper, read it, crept up to her sister, and 
whispered in her ear, “ Success !” 

The manner of Sillery was unchanged. 

“ Buccess !” she repeated. “ Success !” 

“ Well, I am sure,” remarked Lady Dick, breaking her long silence, 


“T quite forgot when 
I—I can't 
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“T think it was time for something to turn up—for this silk dress has 
been cleaned twice and turned three times.” 

“Ob, granpa !” cried Jenny, rushing to old Mr, Lawrence, “ we're 
going back to Irving !” 

“ But what does Dr. Billing say ?—that my health will be better 
there? Ob, very well; of course, then, but Sillery goes,” 

“Yes, oh yes! Where you go I go, always,” 

The blind old man stretched out his lean and withered hand, and hid 
it in her sunny hair— 

“ God bless you, Sillery. It’s all I can say, but I do say it very often.” 


INQUIRED MR, LAWRENCE,—DRAWN BY L, HUARD, 





Presently ~ Mr, 
Lawrence leaned 
back among the 
cushioas, and, little 
by little, subsided 
into sleep. 

“ How still, how 
quiet you are, Sil- 
lery !” said Ryder, 
raising her, “1 
thought there 
would have been a 
light in your eye, 
and a smile on your 
pleasant face,” 

“T can’t quite be- 
lieve it yet. Used 
to the hard features 
of the present, I 
almost doubt the 
reality of that fair 
future which is so 
speedily to come.” 

“Doubt no longer, 
Sillery, A few short 
weeks, and you will 
be the mistress of 


Irving Hall.” 
“Oh, John, dear 
John! how shall 


such generosity be 
repaid ?” 

“Tet me feebly 
justify the reward 
by the recital of 
my claim. My 
firm, Sillery, is 
wealthy — flourish- 
ing. My actual 
income was small, 
because, to prevent 
their foreclosure, I 
paid the interest on 
the Irving mort- 
gages.” 

“Enough ! 

“The Irvings are 
reinstated in their 
old estates, but 
they must pay a 
severe price for the 
privilege. § They 
mustshare with me, 
the eldest daughter 
of their house”——— 

“ Ah, John! always unselfish, You demand that which is twice 
your own already,” 

Let imagination supply the sequel. A happy return to Irving—a 
merry Christmas in the old hall—a wedding in the early spring—the 
establishment of Mr. White as the most flourishing of market- 
gardeners—and Lady Dick with the most outspoken admiration for her 
new relative, who, devoting his time to the prosecution and 
improvement of the once fatal works, made them a patiern of 
engineering skill and the source of wealth to a united and an 
honoured family. 
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:” LADY DICK’S SUDDEN COMMOTION,—DRAWN BY L, HUARD, 
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in number, and ag wonderful alike for the variety of interest dis- 
played in them, as Tor the splendour and truthfulness of their execution. 
Amongst the pupils of Mr. Lance who have already attained a dis- 
tinguished position before the public may mentioned Mr. Duffield in 
the still-life line; and Mr, John Gilbert in history. A daughter of 
Mr, Lance, also, has shown considerable merit in fruit-painting. 


“THE REPOSE IN EGYPT,” BY GUIDO. 


Guipo Reni, though ordinarily and properly classed amongst the most 
distinguished pupils of the Caracci (being second, however, t0 
Domenichino), must not be looked upon as owing everything to, nor 
as implicitly following, their tuition, He received his first instruction 
from is Calvart, with whom his progress was so remarkable that 
the master often merely touched his works and passed them as his own, 
In the school of the Caracci he early excited the jealousy of his 
masters as well as that of his fellow-pupils by the boldness and success 
with which he carried into practice the new principles inculcated in it. 
Subsequently, at Rome, he was engaged to paint a martyrdom of St. 
Cicilia, but only on conditon that he should execute it in the manner of 
Caravaggio (the very antipodes of the Caracci), which was then pre- 
dominant in the Holy City; but, though he certainly adhered to his 
engagement, he far surpassed his model by the grandeur and dignity 
of character which he threw into his composition, and of which 
Caravaggio was altogether incapable. 

Nevertheless, Guido was a mannerist, very unequal in his perform- 
ances, and in sacred themes never displaying that sublimity and divine 
quality, derived from inspiration, which are necessary to their complete 
and satisfactory realisation. His conception was generally pretty, his 
touch soft and attractive, his colour well composed and rich in eifect ; 
but his heads were ideal,—his favourite model of the Niobe being 
found very generally to prevail, whether the subject were the Virgin 
on the dalen, or Venus, 

The little picture of “The Repose in Egypt” (it measures only 21 
inches wide by 14 inches high), which is in the collection at the 
Louvre, is a fair specimen, though by no means a grand example, of 
his work, Beautiful as it is in composition, as a representation of an 
incident in the history of the Holy Family it offers a marked contrast 
to the mode of treatment displayed by the devout painters of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, A picturesque abandon is aimed at 
in the figure of the Virgin Mary, which occupies an undue proportion 
of the canvas, and attracts the first regard, and afterwards engrosses 
the principal’ share of the attention, of the spectator, Her face is 
beautiful, her smile ineffably sweet; but it is that of an ordinary 
mother looking with affectionate pride at her firstborn, and has none 
of that modest reverential expression which in earlier art suggested 
the idea of a trembling homage paid by the earthly mother to the 
divinity of the future Saviour of Mankind. In the infant 
itself, with its extended arms and upturned smiling face, we 
remark a bravura treament no les; widely differing from the 
types of early devotional art. Nevertheless, placed where it is, in the 
centre of the picture, its flesh tints and the white drapery upon which 
it is placed form a powerful focus of light, which serves admirably to 
support that of the face and neck of the mother, the result being highly 
conducive to that concentration of strong effect which is essential to 
grandeur of composition. The face of Joseph, who is a little in the 
rear and partially in shade, is comparatively of a commonplace order, 
One circumstance worthy of remark in this picture, and in which it 
illustrates a new principle of composition which began to be adopted 
about this period, is the care bestowed upon the disposition of the 
— and the use made of them, not only as n accessories 
to the figures, but as forming essential and independent elements of the 
composition, both asregards the lineal forms and the colours combined 
in it—a principle which was indulged in to such excess by some of the 
followers of this school that eventually the figures which the draperies 
were supposed to cover were treated as altogether of secondary 
importance, and often in such a manner as to sacrifice anatomical 
acouracy to chromatic effect. Whea we look at this picture 
with an eye to truth we must be struck with the redundan 
of the es employed, particularly that of the Virgin, which 
‘ i ve been used chiefly with a view of constituting an 
imposing pyramidal mass in the middle, the sack on the one side and 
Joseph's robe on the other forming tributary adjuncts of the 
same description of material. The colours, blue and violet in the case 
of the Virgin, and yellow in that of Joseph, it must be added, are aptly 
enough chosen to set off the fi against the landscape in the back- 

* In respect of this mentioned feature—the landsca: 
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CHAPTER I. 
MR, OLIVER’S VISITOR. 


SoM years ago, when Rugby was as often out of work as in, to make 
both ends meet I had to let my best parlour and bedroom. My first 
lodger was a young man by the name of Oliver, who came from my 
part of the country, where his family was a good deal looked up to. 

Some four or five weeks after Mr. Oliver had been with me a thing 
happened which made me very uneasy—so uneasy that, as I said to 
Rugby at the time, [hada good mind to write to the young man’s 
father about it. However, it so fell out that I had no occasion, as you 
shall hear, 

Tt was on the night before Christmas Eve Rugby and I sat here in 
the kitchen toasting sprats and listening to the lodger playing on his 
fiddle—and a beautiful player he was—when there came a knock at 
the door, Now, it was neither a double knock, nor a postman’s knock, 
nor tradesman’s knock, but a very uncommon and suspicious- 
sounding knock; and, I must confess, I didn’t feel at all inclined to 
answer it. However, when it came a second time, I took the candle 
set it down on the hall-table, and opened the door without taking down 
the chain. There stood just the very kind of man you might expect 
from his knock—a man with ouly a nose and a pair of furtive eyes 
visible between his battered hat and rough collar. 

“Be Mr, Oliver at home?” 

“Pll see; and, if heis, pray what might be your business?” 

“Tell him it’s a friend from Leddleston with a present o’ game as 
wants to see him, if he pleases.” And then he shows as fine a pair o’ 
birds as I ever clapped eyes on, 

Leddleston was the place Mr. Oliver came from, and the place [came 
from, and I could tell ina minute the man had a Leddleston tongue, and 
I was’nt quite certain but that I had heard his voice before, though 
where or when I could not remember just then. So I went up stairs and 

gave Mr, Oliver his message. His face brightened up at the thoughts 
of seeing some one from the old place, and he told me to show him up 
directly. Of course I did so, and I watched him take off his coat and 
hat, and then, as he stood without them in the lamplight and firelight, 
I saw that I had not been mistaken in thinking I had seen him before. 
Sure enough, who should he be but Simeon Smyles, the biggest old 
scamp and vagabond in Leddleston—ay, in all the county for that 
matter? Now, what could he want with Mr, Oliver? Bringing him 
presents, too! He seemed to see what I was thinking, for, as I looked 
at him he gave mea kind of leer, and I could see he remembered 
me too, 

“ Have I to thank you for these ?” asked Mr, Mark, pointing at the 
birds. 

“ Why, not exactly,” laughed Mr. Smyles. “Soon after I got 
to the coach I seed Mr, Hawthorne’s boys waiting at the stile, with 
lots of hares and birds. Well, they hands ’em up, with tickets tied 
to ’em, and on one of ’em I saw your name; so I told the coachman 
I was a friend o’ yours, and would see the birds safely delivered ; 
and hereI am.” And the happy-looking, leering old sinner seemed 
to think it was as just as good a prezent as if the birds had been his 
own; and he seemed to think, besides, he had given me a reason for 
his visit which I might take if I liked, and if I wouldn’t, why—he 
didn’t care. 

“You can go, Mrs, Rugby,” said Mr. Oliver, and in such a strange 
voice that I turned and looked at him, He was leaning against the 
mantlepiece with a dark frown upon his face, which was generally so 
good-humoured. 

“You can go, Sarah Rugby !” repeated old Smyles sitting down in 
a chair, and leering at me again over his shoulder. And I went out; 
but I couldn’t help banging the door and shaking my fist at it, and 
saying to myself, “ Yes, you wicked old sinner! If I don’t find out 
what you're after with young Oliver, I'll say you never did an evil 
thing in your life.” 

Perhaps, before I go any farther, I should tell you a little of what 
I knew of old Smyles, that the sight of him should work me up so, 
As to his looks, I'll give you them as well as his looking-glass—the 
beauty! He was adainty, dapper little old man; and always wore a 
small drab coat with brass buttons, and drab breeches, and grey 
stockings fitting his neat, well-shaped little legs to a nicety. His face 
was quite pretty to look at, with its dappled red cheeks, hard, and 
round, and dry-looking as ripe pippins. His lips you couldn’t see, 
they had gone such a way into his mouth to look after his teeth, 
which had long since deserted him. But his nose and chin were good 
features, Somehow, he always managed to have a lock of his hair 
(silver as my best teapot) hanging over his wicked, watery blue eyes, 
which had such a pretty effect. Altogether, Smyles was just such an 
old man as you would fancy would throw the children apples and 
walnuts over his garden wall. You wouldn’t think he threw stones at 
them for shaking the low branches. You wouldn’t think you could 
frighten them more by saying, “ Here comes old Smyles!” than you 
could by saying, “Here comes Bogey!” He was landlord of two 
miserable, tumble-down cottages. Well, the tenant of one had just 
saved up money enough to buy her husband out of the army, in which 
he had enlisted in a fit of drunkenness; the other tenant lay dying of 
cold and want: but you wouldn’t think, to look at him, with his 
simple, childish air, that in the same day Simeon Smyles could take 
from the poor wife the ransom-money and the very bed from under 
the dying woman, Yet so it was. Yes, that was Simeon Smyles, 
Now I should tell you that off Mr. Oliver, my young gentleman’s 
father, who was as proud an old man as ever lived, had a mortal hatred 
for Smyle:, and Smyles knew it, and liked it; for he was as delighted 
to see a bad passion growing up in anybody as Satan himself; indeed, 
that’s what his business on earth seemed to be—bringing out the black 
side of human nature; and that he did it well many a poor wretch can 
answer for him, the old villain! They were both landlords, Mr, 
Oliver in a large way, Smyles in a very small way; and, as their 
estates ran one into the other, Smyles was always encroaching, Mr. 
Oliver always thrusting him off. They made a practice of law-ing one 


found it out young Mr. Oliver had got pretty sick of her, and was any- 
thing but sorry to be sent off to London. 

It was late before Smyles took himself off. He seemed in high 
spirits as he came down stairs, His blue eyes watered and winked, and 
his little tight-stockinge legs seemed as if they had got the St. Vitus’s 
dance, and he cou!dn’t ke2p them still, When I took up Mr. Oliver’s 
supper after that grinning beauty had gone, I found him leaning 
forward ia his chair with his face buried in his hands, so wild and 
wretched-looking that I couldn't have felt more for him if he had been 


He gave a start, and said, with his face turned away from me, 
“No, Mrs, Rugby ; I find business will keep me in town, I shall not 
be able to get home to-morrow.” 
=~Not going to spend Christmas at home! I never knew one of the 
Olivers keep away from home on Christmas Day ever since I knew 
them at all. I was astonished : and over and over again that night I 
asked myself, while the sprats burned and Rugby grumbled, what in 
the name of all that’s evil made old Smyles dance his grey legs vp to 
town ? 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT BROUGHT OLD SMYLES TO TOWN, 
Christmas_Eve passed without any thing particular happening. All 
night I dreamed of Smyles ; all night his dapper little figure was before 
my eyes, jumping about like one of those toy harlequins whose arms 
and legs move up and down when you pull the bit of string. At 
breakfast-time on Christmas Day came two letters, one for Mr, Oliver 
and one for me, and both from Leddleston, Mine was from my sister 
Rachel, who lived as nurse at the Olivers’, Rugby spelt it out for me 
while I was tying up the pudding. 
“ Christmas Eve, 
“My dear Sister,—I write these few lines to tell you that master’s 
going to pop down sudden on Mr, Mark to-morrow night, to see if he’s 
up to any thing. It’s got about somehow that it’s all on agin with 
him and Jeannette Smyles, and master swears he'll half murder him 
if itis, And what makes it seem gospel truth is, that yesterday old 
Smyles went off to London, and to-day comes a letter from Mr, Mark 
to say he can’t come down to Christmas. 
“ Please give my duty to Mr, Rugby, and believe me to conclude, 
“Your affectionate sister, “ RACHEL PaIng,” 


Here was a stateof things. Even that great lounging Rugby began 
to scratch his head over it and say it was “oncommon queer.” But 
you couldn’t get a word more from him; so I had to sit and think 
over it all by myself. Sit I didn’t, for what with our dinner and what 
with Mr, a I Deen ted a to do, So of course it was no 
use oes p from Rugby. u gave him a plate to hold he'd 
be so frightened of treaking it that Berd be sure to ie it fall. 

It was quite disheartening to see Mr, Oliver's dinner come down, 
The turkey’s leg cut off, laid on a plate, and taken no farther notice 
of, The pudding was just as it had come out of the saucepan, the 
holly sticking just where I left it, In the afternoon he went out for a 
walk, and came home looking so faint and jaded that I quite pitied the 
poor lad, and went and made up his fire and got his tea and tried to 
make him comfortable. If it hadn’t been for getting Rachel into 
trouble I think I showld have told him what she said in her letter ; it 
wouldn’t have been the first scrape I’ve got him out of, Poor fellow! 
I shall never forget how wofully sad and homesick he looked, sitting 
with his letter in his hand looking into the fire, I would have given 
something if I could have told how things were going to work round. 

I had hardly got tea over and cleaned up when came Smyles’s 
uncertain, shuffling knock at the door. I let him in, and he ran up, 
without being invited, to Mr. Oliver's room, I hadn’t let the door 
when a strong hand again pushed it open, and there, with the hoar 
frost sparkling all over his great beard and his eyes flashing angrily, 
stood old Mr. Oliver, He gripped me by the arm and marched me 
into the kitchen. 

“Sarah,” he said, in a husky voice, “be quiet and hold your 
tongue. I’m watching Smyles. [ saw him come in; he’s up with Mark. 
Can you get me somewhere where I can hear what they're talking 
about ?” 

As it happened, Mr. Mark’s bedroom had a door opening into his 
parlour, which he generally kept open when the fire Rad been fresh 
lighted, as that chimney smoked the least bit in the world when the 
rooms were all shut up. Into this bedroom, after he had taken off his 


on him sharply, 
tell you again, 


} thretty pound,” 
ittle, grey legs up 
on the table, and stroked them fondly with his horny, little ‘hand, while 
he looked out of the corners of his eyes at Mr. Mark as he went on, 

“ And, if you say you can’t give me my thretty pounds to-night, 
when I've got your handwriting for it, and you won't take ry other 
offer, why, I suppose I must go to the old gentleman and tell him all 
about it. His son a borrowin’ money from Simeon Smyles! He! he! 
he! And Smyles wriggled in his chair till the room shook again, 

‘Now, come let’s have a end to this,” says Smyles, g up 
and walking to where Mr. Mark stood pale and d ate-looking on 
the hearth-rug. ‘‘ Now, I shall give yer one more chance, and that’ll 
be all, Look yer, Mr. Oliver,” and Smyles stcod close under his very 
nose, and at every word he spoke ta the horny palm of his left 
hand with the bony forefinger of his right, and gave his little knees a 
bend—a kind of curtseying it was; and his drawling voice got more 
and more threatening each time he spoke. 

Will yer pay me my pms Sper a 

Mr. Mark turned away from him with disgust, but Smyles curtseyed 
round fave to face with him, again hissing, 

« Will yer pay me my thretty pound?” 

He made no answer. Old Mr, Oliver pushed the door open, and 
stood upon the threshold grasping his whip. But Smyles had his back 
towards him, 

‘* Will yer pay me my thretty pound?” 

Still Mr. Mark looked down at him without speaking, and old Mr, 
Oliver took a stride into the room. 

my darter, then?” 
padinory Sy k in a voice of thunder. “ Be hanged if I do!” 
Mark my boy !” shouted old Mr, Oliver. “ God bless you 
ere 


I must do it, 
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heart good; 
. Mark had found his appeti 
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1, 1861.) 
oR ERSTE 


JULIAN. 


A LEGEND OF RAVENSHURST. 


Come they, rising dim before me, 
Princely towers of Ravenshurst ; 
Come the legends crowding o’er me 
That those shadowy walls have nursed. 


Steeped in blood, and dark, and mournful, 
Legends of the kingly pride 

Of the Argents, grand and scornful, 
Feared and hated far and wide. 


As I gaze, come lord and lady, 
Laid for ages under ground ; 

Sauntering up the alleys shady, 
With the falcon and the hound, 


As I listen, armour clanging 
Echoes through the courts and halls ; 
And I see the women hanging 
Weeping on the terrace walls, 


And while yet & sombre glory 
Overshadows towers and trees, 

Memories of one noble story 
Touch me like a healthful breeze, 


* + * 


Pondering many an old tradition, 
Filled with his dead father’s praise, 

Boundless in his great ambition, 
Julian dreamed _away his days, 


Past and future fixed and bound him, 
Filled his fancy, fired his breast ; 
While the present gathered round him 
Vengeance of the long oppressed, 


While he toys with rusty armour, 
Reads the mottoes on the shields, 

Tools are forged for serf and farmer, 
Needed not in parks and fields, 


While he dreams of old Crusaders, 
While his sword rusts in its sheath, 

Night by night the near invaders 
Gather strength from holt and heath, 


Terrace peacocks shrieking coarsely 
Warn him of the people's hate; 

And the ravens, croaking hoarsely, 
Clamorous watch the coming fate. 


Came the autumn sunsets mellow, 
Gilding lattices and domes ; 

Fell the dead leaves, red and yellow, 
Leaving bare the ravens’ homes, 


Came the mountain whirlwinds tearing, 
And the murky clouds hung low ; 
To each old ancestral bearing 
Clung the diamond-fretted snow. 


Anvils ring and red fire blazes 
In the smithies night by night ; 
Darker grow the desperate faces, 
Welding freedom by its light, 


Turning mystic lettered pages 
In the Christmas twilight dim, 

Deep into the vanished ages 
Julian’s fancy guided him. 


Past the brawny yeomen, laden 
With the yulelog and the peat, 
Breathless rushed a peasant maiden, 
Breathless fell at Julian's feet. 


Fled the pageant quaint and pleasant 
Hovering in his golden dream ; 

Down into the busy present— 
Rushing like a mountain stream — 


Dropped Lis spirit, as he listened 
To her wildly-uttered tale ; 

And his dark eye dangerous glistened, 
While each swarthy serf grew pale, 


“Ho!” he cried, “ my trusty yeomen, 
Ye who fought for Marmaduke— 
Do ye fear these base-born foemen, 


Armed with spade and shepherd's crook? 


“Sixty archers, keen and steady, 
Hath my kinsman at the Gorse, 

Gilbert, get my armour ready ! 
Jasper, saddle me my horse ! 


“T will ride through bush and bracken, 
And be back with help before 

They who wait for night to blacken 
Set a foot on Carmel Moor,” 


And his stalwart form grew larger 
As he left the banquet-hall ; 
Leapt upon the stamping charger 
They had saddled at his call. 


Soon they saw his helmet flashing 
High above the woody holt ; 

Saw the heavy charger dashing 
Downward like a thunderbolt. 


But his anger gaining on him 
At the hamlet made him pause, 
Asking had they turned upon him, 
Foes and traitors, without cause ? 


Slow he rode, and gazed before him, 


Still the rider spurred him not; 


For he heard a mother singing 
In a ruined cot apart ; 

And her shrill voice, wild and ringing, 
Like a dagger smote his heart, 


For she sang how children perished 
Daily in the stricken land, 
While the feudal lord was cherished 
In his princely castle grand. 
Sang how men, how women tender, 
Worked in bondage and disgrace 
To maintain the ancient splendour 
Of the Argents’ haughty race, 


Came a light upon him breaking; 
Fell the reins upon his horse; 
And his great heart, slowly waking, 
Shook him with its wild remorse, 
Every grand heroic story 
Of the Argents’ brilliant fame 
Failed to make his race’s glory 
Overcome his present shame. 


Not a glory could he borrow 
From their deeds in distant lands ; 
Bat his face, in shame and sorrow, 
Fell upon his mailtd hands, 


Through the cold and desolation, 
Like a spirit of despair, 

Rose the mother’s lamentaiion— 
Justice ! justice !” was her prayer, 


“ Justice! O, my heart is riven !” 

And he raised his hand on high, 
Shouting, “ By the God in heaven, 

They shall have it, though I die!” 

* * * 

They who stand with fingers numbing, 

Watching from the towers of stone, 
Tremble as they see him coming 

Back to Ravenshurst alone, 


See again his helmet flashing 
High above the woody holt ; 
See the heavy charger dashing 
Downward like a thunderbolt. 
* * * 
Through the limes and chestnuts arching, 
Towards the court and terrace white, 
Come the hungry peasants marching 
In the middle of the night. 


Ragged, hungry, wolfish were they ; 
Strange their weapons, ghastly, rude’; 

All the wrongs and hatred bare they 
Of a far-off multitude, 


But nor men-at-arms nor warder 
Challenged the tumultuous rout, 

As they crossed the pleasaunce-border, 
As they rang defiance out. 


No one in the hall to meet them— 
Open doors inviting gueste— 

Silence only there to greet them ; 
Tables covered as at feasts, 


Jealous, huddling close, they bore them, 
Pausing in the middle space ; 

All their weapons shaking o'er them— 
Trembling, clinking o’er each face, 


On the dais now appearing 
Stands the Argent pale and proud, 
And the bright sword he is bearing 
Gileams to eyes that thirst for blood, 


Then, like storms suspended bursting 
Fiercer for their own delay, 

Onward sweeps the serfdom thirsting, 
Each to strike him, all to slay, 


: Calm as death the Argent stands there, 


Rings his voice like trump of doom, 


Through all souls, and numbs all hands there, 


While he speaks as from a tomb: 


* Yes, I know, though late, God sendeth 
Ministers his work to do, 

And the pride that scarcely bendeth 
Unto Him must stoop to you, 


Ihave wronged you : do your pleasure,— 
Grant but this-—my latest breath— 
Say I mourned one only treasure— 
All my people's love—in death.” 


Not a word more would he utter ; 
Flung his sword upon the ground ; 

And its echoing ring and clatter 
Broke the deadly stillness round, 


O, the cry that rent the chamber ! 
How their weapons fall on his! 

How they swarm and how they clamber 
All about his knees to kiss, 


Hands that ever more shall bless them— 
Ever work for them and theirs! 


Hands that seek their hands to press them, 


Linking future fates and cares, 


Soon a plenteous feast is spreading 
nthe ol, ancora hal 
goodly yulelog 
Tight and jolity er all 


Thus the past no longer bound him ; 
In the present was his pride, 

With his people gathered round him, 
In the blessed Christmas-tide. 


KaTHenrx® Sacypers, 
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PRIZE CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS AT THE SMITHFIELD 
CLUB SHOW. 
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with his Whites; Mr..Crisp, with his Suffolk Whites; and Mr. 
Cattle, with his “ ved Lincolns,” won a decisive 
victory. In the Extra Mr. Coate viewed “his own feather 
on the fatal dart,” but the man who beat the lot was still Mr. 
Baker, whose two seconds deserved such luck, and who did the trick 
with the Hamoon blood again. Mr. Coate resides at Hamoon, near 
Blandford ; and we find on reference to the Smithfield lists that he won 
a high commendation for Jigs under twelve months in 1858. His 
pen this time were wonderfully matched, both in length, and type; 
quality beautiful, and bacon close in its texture; and, in never 
was gold medal more deservedly earned. 

The late Duke of Richmond was always great in the Southdown 
arena, and both the present Duke and Mr. John Kent (who once 
trained for the late Duke) have well upheld the prestige of the flock 
at Smithfield. Last year Mr. Kent won the medal with Richmond- 
bred wethers; the year before “‘ Friend Rigden ” added it to his Hove 
Cabinet ; and in 1858 the late Duke had the pleasure of receiving it 
himself. The class from which our Illustration is taken only con- 
sisted of five, and of these the Duke of Richmond finished first, and 
ay ha gold medal, Lord Walsingham second, Mr. Rigden third, 

Radnor fourth, and Mr. Kent last, with a commendation. Asa 
pen the winning one was very beautiful, and that failing shoulder 
over which the late Duke lamented so much, and bred so much 
from Babraham to correct, was not observable as it has been. 






















good, and hence it was all that the hindquarters could to bein 
~y 4 The class was a very fine one, and the fact of second 


iC ‘or the extra-stock silver medal Mr. Foljambe won again with his 


form was taken into the estimate. The gold-medal cow had a hard 
Pretty, and Mr, M‘Combie's 


Scotch 
caw Sir John H Crewe, Bart., of Oalke Abbey, who wold 






























THE PRIZE POULTRY AND PIGEONS AT BIRMIMGHAM, 

Paris and its modistes may set the fashion on plumage to the human 

creation, male and but Birmingham does so to the poultry- 
and pigeon-cotes of d. Stern thuses the 















fowls and pens of fowls, and 220 of pigeons. Our Illustrations be; 
with (1) Me G. Gore of Aigharth ale’s fantail, aged twent enti, 






the winner in a class of eighteen, To this su (2) Mr, Peter 
Eden of Salford's Barbe, and (3) Machin’s § the winner 
in an Olla Podrida class of - ee greene | short-faced self-coloured 
tumblers, hyacinths, whole- 
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Blair was and second in this class, and as was 
second in the older class, and had a first, a second, and a fourth, an 
HO and OC for two H Os and a C for Bramahpootras, an 
H C for Rouen ducks, a third and a C for turkeys as well, this 
SS ee ee eee 
enctien th Tetenecte Senin Bramahpootra prize (8 
was won by Mr. Richard Ry spe ed 
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MDME, GUERRABELLA. 


GIsEVRA GUERRABELLA is by birth an American, of 
English descent, but was taken to Italy when a year 

a ee where she ——— musical : edu- 
cation. began the pianoforte at five years 0: ) 
and at thirteen was a fine performer. At this time she 
became acquainted in Germany with Mdme. —- 
That great artist took a warm interest in the child, 
and gave her instruction, and, when the Ginevra 
Montel, who petowed © suasbir fer hes, end super 

ini, w a master for super- 
intended her progress, he also a interested by 
her love of and talent for music. has also had the 
best masters in France. It has been supposed that she 
has a long experience on the stage; but, in truth, she 
has only appeared for a very short time at three or 
four Continental theatres, having previously been occu- 
pied above six years in the assiduous study of her art. 
Our musical readers are already aware that she made a 
brilliant début in this country last season at one of the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, and that she is 
at present en at the Royal English Opera, Covent- 
garden, where she has appeared in farren’s “ Robin 
Hood” and Wallace’s “Maritana” with complete 
suceess, And we may now add that she has appeared 
with not less success as an oratorio-singer, having sung 
the coprano part in the Sacred Harmonic —_— = 
formance of “The Messiah” at Exeter Hall on Friday, 
the 18th of December, when she was received by a 
crowded audience with the warmest applause. 





UNCOVERING THE LONDONDERRY 
MONUMENT AT DURHAM, 
THE a 5 Pace wa to So Fay a J of the late 
uis mdon at am was inaugurated 
on Monday, the 2nd inst., with befitting pomp, The 
site of the monument is in the market-p imme- 
diately adjoining St. Nicholas’ Church and the Town- 
hall. The work has been executed by the process of 
metal depositing called galvano-plastic, or electrotyping, 
and it is the only equestrian statue and the largest pro- 
duction attempted as yet by this process by a private 
sculptor. For the accommodation of the principal 
visitors a large platform had been erected. Not an 
unpleasing feature of the occasion was the presence of 
a considerable number of men in working attire, who 
took up their position on the ground surrounding the 
statue. The attendance, too, of several of the volunteer 
corps of the district was a fitting mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased Marquis. The ceremony 
began shortly after twelve. The Marchioness of London- 
rug | and party were escorted to the market-place by 
the Duke of Cleveland, and following in the procession 
were the Right Hon. B. Disraeli and Mrs. Disraeli, Lord 
Adolphus Vane Tempest and Lady Susan Vane, Mrs, 
Orit Font and <0 H. G. by. eqenee The Mayor 
. H. Forster, -), in opening the proceedings, said :— 
“ My Lord Duke, ladies, and gentlemen—We are assem- 
led here to-day to do honour to the memory of a 
nobleman and a brave soldier—one who served 
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MDME, GUERRABZLLA, Of THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


statue to the Mayor and Corporation, with the deed of gift, and 
a volume containing a list of subscribers to the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. The Mayor having returned thanks on behalf of the 
ion and citizens, and Lord Adolphus Vane on behalf of his 
family, the volunteers once more presented arms, and the National 
Anthem was performed by the band. Three cheers were enthvsi- 
astically given for the Queen and for Lady Londonderry, and the 
assemblage dispersed. 
public luncheon at the Townhall followed, at which speeches were 
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INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY AT DURHAM, 
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made by the Duke of Cleveland, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 

Mowbray, Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, and others. 

—=> persons toasted was Mr, Monti, the artist of 
e statue. 








WAITING FOR CURRANTS AT PATRAS, 
THE scene depicted in the accom: ing Engraving— 
from a eketch by Ca Ww. er —is one 
intimately connected with this season of plum puddings 
and mincepies, and therefore finds a place as by ri it 
in our Christmas Number, It is pretty well known that 
the currants of the grocers’ shops are the dried berries 
of a small kind tone chiefly cultivated in the Morea 
and the Ionian Islands, The plain of Patras, on the 
north coast of the Morea, produces a great quantity, 
which form the principal article of export from 
Patras. 

About the end of August and the beginning of 
September the anchorage of Patras presents a lively 
appearance from the number of steamers and other 
vessels which are daily arriving to load with currants 
for England. It is usual fora vessel when the first boat- 
load comes alongside to fire a gun and decorate the 
masts with flags. This year there were thirteen large 
steamers and fifty other vessels of various sizes. The 
shore presents a very busy scene from the excitement 
of the ple (who flock from other parts of Greece, 
the Ionian Islanés, and Neapolitan shores) who are 
engaged in filling and stowing the new fruit into 
numerous casks and loading the barges alongside, The 
shores of the Gulfs of Patras and Corinth are cul- 
tivated with the currant vine, and when the fruit is 
ripe enough for cutting it is laid out on a prepared 
sandy patch of ground to dry, and it takes (with fine 
mew Bs about eight days. This year, owing to a 
storm and heavy rain, a good deal of fruit was 
damaged, 

Patras, except during the currant season, is a dull 
town, with little trade. It is situated about six miles 
south-west of the entrance to the Gulf of Lepanto, and 
stands on a ridge about a mile long, of which the 
acropolis, or citadel, crowns the summit, commanding 
the view of a fine and fertile plain which stretches along 
the seacoast. Mount Voidhia, one of the high summits 
of the Morea, rises above the ridge on which the town 
is built. Many of the houses are surrounded by gardens, 
with orange, fig, pomegranate, and other fruit trees ; 
but the houses themselves are ill-built and mostly of 
wood. Previously to the Greek Revolution, Patras (the 
ancient Patrse) was the most thriving town of the Morea, 
being the emporium of the trade of the peninsula as 
well as of Western Greece. It contained about 10,000 
inhabitants, nearly all Greeks, and had Consuls of 
most European nations. But the war of the Greek 
Revolution nearly ruined the town. The citadel, which 
was in the hands of the Turks, was repeatedly 
attacked, but never taken by the Greeks ; and it capitu- 
lated at last, in 1828, to the French auxiliary force, 
Patree was one of the twelve cities of the A‘gialeian 
Ionia, or Achzea, and is the only one that exists as a 
town. After the ‘battle of Actium, Augustus sent a 
colony to Patrew, The present town occupies the same 
site as the old one. Few remains of antiquity, however, are visible, 
except some statues in the acropolis, 








ILLUSTRATION OF THE WAR IN AMERIOA. 
SKIRMISH IN VIRGINIA. 
ALTHOUGH there had been no en tt of note between the rival 
forces on the banks of the Potomac at the time of the latest 
leaving America, yet attacks and counter-attacks on a small scale be- 
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tween detached bodies were continually occurring. The accompanying 
ae, Sees Sketch by our Special Artist in the Federal cam 
shows a i ee ee ne ae near Fall’s Ch: 
14th New Y ) Regimen 
skirmish beth parties separated, thi Con. 
9 e 4 
jgons. “The remainder of the 14th fell back on 
prisoners and six The i of the 14th fell on 
their supports with their wounded, leaving some dead on the ground, 





TESTIMONIAL TO M. AND MDME, LEGRAND, 
. OF CORDOVA. 
Tae handsome piece of presentation plate of which we give an 
Siagruving han just been exscuted by Monre, I. ond &. of the 
Ha: for the Admiralty. An inscription ved on the foot 
of Cup explains the particulars of the incident which gave rise t 
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THE BED OF WARE,—SEE PAGE 624, 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA ; SKIRMISH NEAR FALL’S CHURCH, VIBGINIA,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


its made and presented, It is as follows :-—“ Presented by the 


A RE 8 HR t,F nd, of 
Cordova, to mark their appreciation o kindness a: 
shown to of H.M.S, Valorous, when by 


Aldham, 
brigands in 1861,” 





THE INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM OF SCOTLAND. 


Seay thin peceteted oe th 
com en to the site 
of ico: sitenes through one of the 
windows of the University, where 
the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone was gone through. 

, oe of which a oa 
rom the north-west is given, is in- 
tended to receive the large collection 
of natural and manufactured objects 
forming the Industrial Museum of 
Scotland, and which is now stored 
in some of the old houses adjoining. 
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TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED BY THE ADMIRALTY TO M. AND 
MDME, LEGRAND OF CORDOVA, 
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glass roof behind through the svher side (if the expression may be used) 
will give an effect of light and shade to what must, from the climate 
and aspect, otherwise be totally wanting ic those essential qualities, 

The style of architecture chosen by Captain Fowke is the Venetian 
Renaissance, which, approaching sufficiently near to the rigid classic 
of the adjoining University, has the advantage of giving considerable 
latitude in its proportions and treatment, and also of + ww by the 
admission of a very large quantity of light. The building will be built 
throughout of the grey sandstone of the neighbourhood, and the 
introduction of colour so sadly wanted in Edinburgh streets is effected 
by the employment of red sandstone from Melrose in the shafts of the 
smaller ‘deen of the front, at : 

The capitals of both these and the larger pilasters wiil be carved 
from the designs of Mr, Sykes, with various objects illustrative of the 
natural history, industry, and geology of Scotland, after the manner so 
successfully employed at the new Oxford museum, each capital con- 
taining a different object ; and it is farther proposed to illustrate the 
granites and porphyries of Scotland by inserting from time to time 
polished panels of these beautiful materials in the wide spaces provided 
tor that purpose between the coupled columns of the front. The 
building is from the designs of — Fowke, R.E., and is being 
executed under the superintendence of R, Matheson, Esq., Surveyor to 
the Office of Works in Edinburgh, 








CHESS. 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. , 
Amour, tu perdis Trvie. 

The following pathetic epistle is translated from the Nouvelle Régence:— 

Mr. Editor,—It is with deep regret I declare to you that our friendly 
relations are irrevocably broken. You have been to me a stumbling- 
block and a scandal. It is you, Sir, and your Paper that first inspired 
me with a passion for chess. May you be eternally condemned to check- 
mate for it! Do not laugh, Sir; do not laugh. You will only exasperate 
me. Yes; and you will be punished. Voltaire believed in a recom- 
pensing and in an avenging Deity; my belief in such a one is stronger 
and more consolatory. “But what have I done? What crime have 
I committed?” you ask. Patience, Sir, and you shall know. I must 
explain myself clearly, or you will pronounce me a fitting inmate for 
Bedlam, where I sho rejoice to see all chessplayers, and you at their head. 
If you have ever condescended to look at me regardfully, you must acknow- 
ledge that, if not positively handsome, I am by no means plain. I have a fine 
porson, & well-formed hand and foot, am twenty-five years and a few months 
ol, possess six thousand francs per annum, and have some ex 

I had determined, Sir, to abandon the freedom of a bachelor’s life.- I had 


languid 
some one mentioned chess. At the word I roused myself, spoke of you, praised 
your journal, and announced myself as a proficient in the Royal game. Fatal 
snare! The imprudent words had passed my ten a chess-board 
was placed before me; a frightful, baldheaded man took his seat at the opposite 
side, and immediately we were encircled by spectators. 
I have the Black men, and my adversary draws the first move. The game 
then begins, as follows :— 
WHITE BLACK 
(Bald-head). (Mr. Frederic F.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th K RB 5th 
QtoK R 5th! Whatamove! It is only in such distant latitudes—I was at 
ny in Lorraine—that one could ever see such a coup. To punish my oppo- 
nent for his temerity in making it, when he had the honour to be opposed toa 
member of the Régence, 1 determined on a crushing combination; at 
instant, however, the radiant figure of my idol, who ha‘ just before left the 
room, appeared. I cast on her one ardent glance ; my ideas became hopelessly 
distracted, and with trembling fingers I played 
2. P to K B 3rd 
This deplorable move, the mere recollection of which makes me blush, was 
scarcely made when I heard my adversary, in a sweet-sour voice, say, “ Sir, you 
have exposed your King, and you are aware of the penalty.” “ Ah, Sir, I ask 
pardon ; but, of course, yon will not enforce the penalty.” “ But, Sir, asa 
reader of the Vouvelle Régence, you know that the rule is explicit and when 
you touch a piece” “ You need not proceed, Sir, I must play my King.” 
I was compelled then to place my King on his second square, whereupon the 
bald-headed monster, with detestable avidity, seized the King’s Pawn 
and with sarcastic politeness said, “Checkmate.” I despair of express- 
ing my confasion. A profound silence prevailed for some seconds, and then 
~ | father-in-law rose from his seat and roared with laughter. Enraged at 
being defeated before her, I quickly demanded my revenge. The pieces were 
replaced—“ they have not been much disturbed,” a wretch remarked maliciously, 
upon which there was another peal of laughter—and we began again. The 
move this time was with me, and the game commences thus :— 
WHITE BLACK WHITE, 
(Mr, Frederic F.) (The Bald Man). (Mr. Frederic F.) 
1, Pto K 4th P to K 4th 3. BtoQ B 4th 
2 PtoQ4th P takes P 
My opponent has a perfect mania for giving check. “ What a provincial 
style!” Isay to myself, at the same time pushing, with ill-concealed disdain, my 
Pawn oz his Bishop. 
4. PtoQB3rd P takes P | 5. P takes P BtoQ B 4th 
Here, for a moment, I felt tempted to display my superior knowledge by 
remarking that the Bishop had 2 retreat, and that Black’s best play 
would be Q to K B 3rd; but I resol to retrieve my reputation by deeds, not 
words, and I play a move which produces great sensation— 
6. B takes K B P (ch) 
“Check!” At this word, pronounced with modest firmness, Elise (that, Sir, 
is the name of my enchantress) bestows on me an encouraging smile, and my 
adversary, foresceing the loss of his Bishop, decides to move his King. 
K to Baq 10. P to K R 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 
to K B 3rd 11. K to Raq Kt to K 4th 
8. Kt to K B 3rd to K R 3rd 12. Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 
9. Castles P to Q 3rd 13. P to K B 4th 
For some time silence reigned supreme, the laughter of the lookers-on had 
given place to grave ‘attention, and I could read on their countenances the 
progress I was making in their t. 
became overcast with clouds. e 
shameful defeat. 


WHITE BLACK 
(Bald-head). (Mr. Frederic F.) 
2. Q to 


BLACK. 
(The Bald Man). 
B toQ Kt Sth (ch) 


6. 
7, B to Q Kt 3rd 


13, Q takes K P { 14. R to K aq 

At this point, Sir, I give you warning that I became sublime. 
16. R to K Sth. 

Imagine the emotion of everybody, there, when I cavalierly posted the Rovk 
directly en prise. mee bo hand of my foe was stretched out to seize the 
glorious bait, but quickly he withdrew it as from the flames. The beast! He 
saw the danger threatened, and contented himself by playing 

1b. Qto K B 3rd | 16. Kt toQ 2nd 

On my moving,thus, he cried, “Ah! as for that, Sir, I willingly yield to the 
tem m; and, come what may, I shall now take the piece." 

16. P takes R 

I say nothing, but play imperturbably ,— 

17. Kt to K 4th Q to K 2nd | 18, Kt takes B 


QtoK B 4th 


PtoQ Kt 3rd | 19. Bto QR 3ra 
-¥ou observe, Sir, that I continue to be simply sublime. This brilliant cou 
ee inspired by the angel whe 


He sees himself thousand 
AS length Ee vestete to Sigh the only thine: 


| 20. Kt to K 6 (double ch) 


she alone partakes my 
Surely 


Undoubtedly she makes me a sign! 
24 


K takes B { 24. Q to Q Srd <ohy 
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What do I see? She holds up a little piece of paper—she evidently desires 
to give itme. I am the happiest of mortals. 

24, P to K 5th 

I have the mate! Ah! that I were as sure of the tiny note she presses 
between her rosy fingers! 

25. PtoK Kt 4th (ch) K takes K B P 

At this crisis, in a voice calm but terribly distinct, Ianmnounce “ mate in three 
moves ;” and, without losing sight of that precious billet, I seize my Rook to 
place iton K Bishop's square, and pronounce a thundering “ Check!” 

Conceive what I felt on seeing my execrable antagonist quietly capture my 
Queen. “ Sir,” I, “what on earth are you doing? Check to your 
King?” “No doubt it is a mistake,” he replied in a tone of suave 
assurance, “I am not in check; and I take your Queen because at the 
moment I really do not see any better move.” Horrible! I hai put my 
Rook on the Knight's square! My hand had wandered while my eyes were 
fixed on that pernicious billet. And the villain dared to grin! I could have 
strangled him with pleasure. Frenzied with passion, wild with horror and 
despair, I laid my hand almost unconsciously or. the unlucky Rook. This move 
was my last; for my competitor, taking the K R Pawn with his Queen, 
said, “ Checkmate!” and rose majestically from the table triumphant as a 
conqueror, 

Sir, I upset the table and fled; the next day my father-in-law elect wrote to 
me that the utter want of judgment and self-possession of which I had given 
proof forbade me to dream of marriage with his daughter. I had shown myself, 
he a to remark, incapable of defending my Queen. 

The Traitoress has married baldpate, and you, Sir, are the cause of my misery. 


I despise and I abhor you. FREDERIC FLOCHE. 


PROBLEM No. 930. 
By Mr. F. H#ALEY. 














White, playing first, to mate in five moves. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Is each succeeding year, as with the entertainments which are peculiar 
to this season, so with the elegant gift-books which are also coincident 
with the time, it seems as if the er of decorative art could go no 
further. Nevertheless, in each December we find that splendour has 
still some varieties left, and that it is possible in the department of 
literature to carry what was supposed to be perfection to a still higher 
point, As usual, we have before us some of these magnificent spe- 
cimens of the artist, binder, and typographer ; and first on the list, for 
reasons which are sufficiently obvious, we place “ The Victoria Regia,” 
a volume of original contributions in poetry and prose, printed and 
published by a Faithfull and Co, Victoria Press, for the Em loy- 
ment of Women, Great Coram-street. This volume is produced as a 
choice specimen of the skill attained by women as compositors, and 
the proceeds arising from its sale are to be applied for the benefit of the 
institution. By special permission the book has been dedicated to the 
Queen, and it has been edited under the care of Miss Adelaide Proctor. 
Almost every distinguished name known in the literature of the day is 
included among those of the contributors; and it may be specially 
mentioned that Mr. Alfred Tennyson contributes a poem of four 
stanzas, called “A Sailor Boy;’ Mr. John Forster a sketch of 
“ Stafford’s Youth;” Mr. Thackeray ‘“‘ A Leaf from a Sketch-book ;” 
Mrs, Norton and Mr. Kingsley contribute poems ; the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
“ On Critics ;’ Barry Cornwall a poem, “ Two of the 

ufferin some “ lines ;” while Mrs. Howitt, Miss Jewsbury, 

(in a poem called “ Far-off Sunshine”), Miss Isa Craig, 


hood 


department elaborately splendid. 
by John 


d religious treatment are blended in the composition of the subjects 
re able, and the evident idea of the publication has been most 
successfully carried out. The same spirited and en ising publishers 
give to the world another taste of the quality in a gre 
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eye and gracefully they interweave with the t ic, as the 
most faithfully supplement the topographic, de Tee the ne 
The contents include, notably among others, Bolton Priory, Glaston- 
bury Abbey, Iona, Chepstow Castle, Tintern Abbey, Roslin Chapel 
and Castle, Holyrood Abbey and Palace, Melrose Abbey, Carisbrook 
Castle, &c. Apart from its other undoubted merits, the book is 
valuable as showing the great advance of the hotographic art and its 
applicability to the illustration of works ‘of the class which is best 
expressed by the phrase de luxe. While on the subject of photo- 
graphy, it may not be wholly inappropriate to introduce a few words 
of notice of a remarkable instance of the application of that art—we 
allude to a very interesting “ Facsimile of the Original Autograph of 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” which has been successfully 
photographed by Messrs, Cundall, Downes, and Co., of Bond-street, and 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. The singular delineating 
powers of photography have been brought to bear on this manuscript 
in a remarkable degree ; even creases on the paper sre reproduced. 
Of the authenticity of the manuscript to which this photograph has 
been applied tiere is no doubt. It was sold in August, 1854, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, for £130, to Mr. Robert Charles 
Wrightson, in whose possession it has remained, and who, anxious that 
the public should Lees pe in the enjoyment of a manuscript so 
unique, has, after repea efforts, been enabled to publish it in its 
present form. It is curious to observe how comparatively few the 
alterations and emendations in the manuscript are. One, however, 
is well worth mentioning. In the well-known lines, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guil of his country’s blood, 
the names originally stood “Tully,” and “ Cyesar,” respectively. On 
the suggestion of Mason the alteration was made which has rendered 
the lines so essentially English, and has given them a currency as 
household words in this country which they could hardly have 
obtained when the sentiment referred only to classical celebrities. 

In treating of Christmas books it is absolutely necessary to pay 
due respect to the class which appeals to juvenile readers. "We have 
in a recent Number of our Journal done something towards the 
discharge of this annual duty; but our present issue would be incom- 
plete in one of its features if notice of such children’s books as are 
before us were omitted. Taking the first which comes to hand, we 
light on “ Kingston’s Annual for Boys” (W. Kent and Co.). This is 
now a well-established serial, and the present issue continues two at 
least of the most interesting tales which were included but not finished 
in the volume published at this time Jast year. In the same well- 
adapted tone and spirit, the varied contents of this volume appeal to 
the instruction as well as the amusement of those to whom it is 
dedicated ; and among the departments which contribute to improve- 
ment in knowledge we may especially point to that which deals with 
natural hi . However, the scheme of the book is now so well 
known and appreciated that it is only necessary to add that this year's 
volume is equal to its predecessors, . Kingston also narrates for his 
young friends his “Travels in Many Lands,” which are accompanied 
by numerous illustrations, and are also published by W. Kent and Co. 
Portu Spain, Italy, France, and England are the lands through 
which his young readers are invited to roam with the author; and we 
will venture to say that readers of mature years need not hesitate to 
look through a book so replete with anecdote, historical and local, as 
this. 


Mr. William Dalton’s name is very familiar to the youthful public 
as a most agreeable and informatory narrator. He here appeals to his 
readers with a handsomely got-up little work, entitled “Cortes and 
Pizarro; the Stories of the Conquests of Mexico and Peru, with a 
Sketch of the Early Adventures of the Spaniards in the New World” 
(Griffin, Bohn, and Co.). For this retelling of the d old stories of 
the discoveries and conquests of the Spaniards in the New World he 
has had recourse to the graphic narrative of one of the conquerors, 
Bernal Diaz ; and, whenever it was possible, he has allowed the brave 
old captain to speak in his own proper person. He has also availed 
himself of the elaborate works of Prescott and Washington Irving, and 
occasionally of that of Mr, Arthur Helps, Thus we have the history 
drawn from the best sources, while its treatment in the present volume 
is that which Mr. Dalton has successfully employed on so many 
previous occasions, 

A javenile book, called “The Wonderful Adventures of Tuflongbo 
and his Elfin Company in their Journey with Little Content through 
the Enchanted Forest,” speaks for iteelf through its title. It is a 
fairy tale, but it is the production of the writer who, under the name 
of “ Holme Lea,” has exhibited such remarkable powers in a walk of 
fiction which has sprung upon onr literature in the last few years, and 
the chief exponents of which are universally of the gentler sex, but 
whose intellectual vigour and knowledge of the world put to shame 
many of the rougher disciples of the same school. Unbending toa 
task like this, the author may be supposed to perform it in the best 
manner, and that is sufficient to say. There have been times when we 
fancied that our early friend “ The Seven Champions of Christendom” 
was about to suffer an eclipse amidst semi-utilitarian literature for the 
nursery which has nearly taken the place of the old child romance, 
But, happily, here they are revived in good style, under the editorial 
auspices of Yer. Richard Johnson, and profusely illustrated from designs 
by Edward H. Corbould, In any shape they would have been welcome, 
but in their present handsome guise they are especially to be greeted, 

At Yule-time relative ages lapse into a common childhood, sv far as 

and its sources are concerned. Therefore, to al! wlio are 

about to indulge in the and pastimes of the season, we beg to 
introduce a very pretty w-and-gold book, entitled “ Joy ; or, New 
Dramatical Charades for Home Performance,” by Annemina De Y ounge 
(James Blackwood), wherein will be found a of these little dramas 
written out in full, and capable of being got by heart and rehearsed in the 
is yet allowed for those impromptu 
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fated. S0e.} pub. ab £14" Penitential Pealma, Diuminated, So ISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND MIND. Fo wimen RIS a + 

bat Zis. All nted new, Tea pect. By FORBES WINSL2?W. M.D , DC.L. Oxon. - pungem y.” by all Giocers and Ollmen 
is recisely She same ws ifthe fa me price a ath Gu Sone, ** The inciient symptoms of softenin paralysis OAnr— Patent, Co > SPRING xara — 
4, Cop ‘ngs, back of the Bank land, muisr Tucker. Comfertable, cleanly DR. DE JONGH'S 
eratia, and post-fres, ae Een, and Pa are r 3 

—_ t ral disease. What an and imitationa, i (Knight of the Urder of Leopold of Belgium) 

> Christmas 1851, 2, 68, Steel Froctiap'ece, and 300 Woodcuts, vel Deeiltiy meh of the. fin : IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
|! and scientific views } ropor bat all an ares are sacrificed 






Practica 
NH E FAMILY FRIEN D. Bi ceneraliy diftaced "Tha Lancet 
‘ When the candles are lit aud the cartatns drawn it is just London ; Joux W. Davies, a, ‘Prinoes-strest, Leicester-rquare. 


amd St Le mg ae MPERFECT DIGESTION: ITS CAUSES 


This day (never before published), price In., + n ot Lreated in a practical xpirit and popular 
eX OF THE BLUE JACKRT. manner.”—Med. Times end Gazette, —OnuecniLt, New Barlington-st. 


By 
me Waxbend Lock, 138, Fleet HEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY.— 
This Library offers more. than urval advantages for the supply 
Books, both for Sale and for Hire, Catale 8 and prospectuses 
pratia. 19, Holles-m reet, Cavendish-square, London, Ww. 


Willism Smee and Sons, s having now the entireof the patent right 
are able to announce the foil: 






prescribed wy De ee eee L fecal Men =. 
World as the safest, speediest, and most effect::al fox 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC pang ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
EHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASE® 
OF TUE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 






























Other sizes in} fom, To ce chtained”of almost all rexpestabl 

Metin ahouldehe taker hat gach Spring Mattrem bean ST HENRY MAR sil, Bare, M.D. Papatcian a 

_—e in Ireland -—“I consider Dr. ongh's Lo ag = mar gh oe 
croate diagust, and 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated ie ON ab a try Far gt ey 


great value.” 
seh 308 OskEH OL OLLIFFE, MD., Ps siclan to the Brith 
for more than 190 years, remains unrivalled for quality and ar le ibod Dr. de Joneh's <x ——4 























” his day (naver before published), price le, 
on WHERE THE TEMPTER H AS 





















TRIUMPURD, By Author of “The Gaol Chaplain, &e. EC Ti SPOO dest Coa-1 iy reasot with 
DEER, pz Seabee Theat chapel, ba oes ao Es tne ene ne bes orl 
° bou és. nd teed to Puke of 
ILLUSTRATED CHUIFTMAS VOLUME FOR LADIES 9s. " ae ee eee ES penne 
ra cloth, gilt, price bis : varied and excell 
VHE WH \TNOT; or Ladies Handy-Book. ecto 
tterns ta nd 
London ; WM. Kext and Co., and all Bookssllera t+ . Por ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES end priced FURNISHING 
; y 3 ives 7 M LIST oa application or post-free, 
EW FANCY WORB K— te ale Ans See eee 






EMRROUILLEMENT, For Instructions to work it see 
THE waernye or cin Handy Book, for December. Price 34, ; 
post-free, & 44.— Lon : Wm. Rest a and Oo, ; and all Rookseliers, 











00) saree ea, and Char 


ae bi 
Geean Blk wr ha te vari ne at YOHX FIELDS 


8T Saleen ABLE PRESENT. 
= Guinea Charch Service in fles f 








“Christ mas Gif ~books, exten ieth, gilt pricsSa, 


NNTERTAINING THIN 
4 Profasely T lustrated by the most pores Ar iste. 
London; AkTavk Has, Virtus, and C and all Booksellers. 


ae MANIAC PASSENGER, by TOM OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TBA AnD 


SOUTHER, Iiustrated by Geo, Du Maorier, i om COFFER PERCOLATOR— 8 a A 
re PT ~« Number ‘of ENTERTAINING THINGS Profussly arehouse. Oxforé-street. The Halt 4 Church Service in into the baveeteg Id lid of LOYSEL ea tENT 
Ulustrated 48 pa; es, price S3d—Londrr : A. HALL, Vintor, ané Co, tyle. R, from 


HE HIGHEST-CLA£S PHOTOGRAPHS 
in the NATIONAT, MAGAZINE, price ls. Any Naraber sen’ 
port-free for }2s'amps Westro'nster- and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment tn Namber for Novem bec: Ripon Cathedral in the Number for 
December ; The Keep. Reglan Castle, ia the Number for Jac. uary. 
W. Twaxprs, 337, Strand. 


“ONDON SOCIETY: a New Illustrated 






POONS and FORKS,—SLACK’S SILVER Pe. pe Joren’s Liaet-nnowy Cop-trven Ort is cold only in 
) ee 
POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by bie Chemists and Druggi: ta. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
A¥SAR, Harroxp, and Oo. 77, Strand’, London, W.0 


CAUTION. —Beware of Pro of Proposed Sub. station, 






















into the ive INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 

RCO = ciilty ef the Stomach, Heartbarn, 

J SBE GILBERT'S 8 PARAGON BIBLE, 10s. 6d, g- An crmamest to Ube Uatable; soy to canny Ss raicoet, London; ata sll Ghenisan 

SB ~~ wi uminated 1 a 

by Samoa Stanmby), sel platen, (PHORLeY's ete FOR CATTLE, s 
all kinds of com 

=, ss 48 f Se Arig ino. a onde, tie ana 
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the Inventor, J 
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4 Monthly Magusine of Li Light avd x4 Assusttg Literatere for em 
vare Fation. my ets ORLEY'S ENTI MEAL, 
ie dae hae 12 I Tees mee ee ist Jom 





In a few days will be published, 


HOS, DE LA BUE snd 0O.'S RED LETTER 
ARIES AND CALENDARS for 1862, Edited by JAMES 
GLAISHER, PUK tna varaly of los forthe Pocket or the Dea 


To be of al) Booksellers and Statieners, 


Bacrels 12 stone each, 30s, carriage paid. — Newgate street, City. 
WHEN YOU ASK POR 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH 
SEE THAT YOU GT IT, 
as icferior kinds are often substituted, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


OOSEYS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL OF 
DAN JE MUSIC FOR 1962, Price Is. ; or, spendidly bound, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d.—Holles-street. 


Boosers. SIX CHRISTMAS OR AFTER- 
DINNER SONGS. Price 64.—Holles-street. 








OOSEYS’ SIX OHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
for Four Voices and Pianoforte. Price 6d.— Holles-street, 


OOSEYS’ 250 CHANTS, Single and Double. 
Price Is, ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s— 


OOSEYS’ 50 PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 
for Four Voices, with the Rev. J. Hall's Words. Price 64. 
Holles-street. 











Bowsers: 25 COMIC SONGS, for Christmas 
Parties, wi ~~ — ee Price One Shillings. 





OOSEYS’ ONE THOUSAND SONGS and 
DANCES for the VIOLIN, ia a — volume, bound in 
extra cloth and gold, gilt edges, &c. Price -a-guinea, raitable 
for a Christmas present. 
Roosgy and Sons, Holles-street. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
OOSEYS’ MUSICAL CABINET 
1, THE BALLROOM Wtostc’ Book, containing 104 Polkas 
Galops, Waltzes, Schottisches, and 12 pets of Quadrilies, ‘Price 4a. 
2. THE Sma Wik. h MUSIC-BOOK, containing Thirty-one 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. 


HE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. The New 
oi Frome 
Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


RETTY, LOWLY, MODEST FLOWER. 
rr in Balfe’s proces | 


verse. By H. WALKER. 
35, Great 








"THE NATIONAL SONG OF THE DAY. 


HE IRONSIDES. WALLACE, Sung 





[Dezo, 21, 1961 





EW FANCY SILKS, 


Dees of 19 yrds, wie oie ¢ - 
aud tive from any mixtare of Satet ee Tuality, 








Price 2. 64, either the original or 
‘Appisow, Hoxr1eR, and Lucas, 21%, Regent-street, W. 


HE PARADISE OF LOVE. Sung by Miss 








FOR EVENING OR DINNER WEAR. 
(OLouBED FRENCH GLACES, 
extraordinarily £1 198, 6d, 


PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxtord-street. 





cal sepyies tee tee 
ea conti se end ea, 7 wv. 


EW VALSE, entitled THE ELEONE 





iN, HOLLIER, and Lucas, 210, 





CG BBIsSTMAS PRESENTS. 


reduced to Ita, 64,, Fall Drew; usual Price Bs, 6d. 
An immense variety Palterns, post-frea. 





ET OTHERS SING THE PRAISE OF 








8S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, f 
Price Schools, 
Appisox, HoLiise, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 








188 FOR EVER PAST. Sung by Mr, | th complete succes of a Now manera tomo sears 
Santley in the r Pe 8 blower 





Covent ° 
2s,64.—AbpisoN, HOLLusE, and Lucas, 210, 


LOVING DAUGHTER’S HEAR 
by Miss Louise Pyne in Balfe’s 








The 
Royal English Opera, 





Covent Garden, ond excored 
ADDISON, Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


OWN SWEET CHILD. 8 
. at the Royal English Opera, 








Garden. 
Appisox, HoLiisr, and Lucas, 210, Regent-atreet, W. 
GENTLE SLEEP! Sun 
successful 











VANS’S PEDAL HARMONIUMS, with 
t Pedal had either with a single or 
130 guineas ; also the 


Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London, W 











ANCE MUSIC from “ The 
‘alse, price 4s. Tne Galen, seine ae 
Arranged by O OOOT aw. 


E 
DAUGHTER, now being 


PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
EALE, and WOOD, 201 





yas PURITAN’S 
AE 








5 
rel kakee Farts et Bec See 
Avbpisox, ase, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 
LL MUSIC HALF PRICE.—All lt tull-peice 
taken in pestage-stainps. 














DAM’S DIXEY’S-LAND QUADRILLES 


© tor 19 Sen Brass ant Co., 77, 


ATTERNS POST-FREE —Ladies residing 


in the country or abroad will save from 15 to 30 per cent 
their and Winter Dresses, Wedding and India 
eg Riot Mantles, by writing for 


KING and Co. Lendon, 
and Co. the 
King ow can supply = - goats 36 per cant bens 











DAM’S BURLESQUE QUADRILLES 
“ Man from the Country “ Perfect 








la VIERGE—THECLA 
Pritre rue, Vierge’”  Post-ties for 19 
, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 








YMNE a la VIERGE.—Owing to the 
demand for this 


has been exhausted. The 
public that the Second Edition is now ready, free for 19 stamps, 








SSAYEZ MOI,— Romance sans Paroles, 
Par M. 








ILLARD and COLLARD’S New WE 
‘ABLISH 


A RIGHT MERRY SET FOR CHRISIMAS. 


Glacé Poult de “i 
Silks - «» £1 10s, Od. 
Widows’ = . £1 17s. 64. 
Black Moire Antiques . £2 oa. 





OM TIDDLER’S QUADRILLE, 
Bashfal 





from 
.. 77, Baker-street, Portman-squre, W. 











YOLOPEDIA OF OPERATIC MUSIC, 





HRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR, 
A Song for the season, by BALFE. Tlustrated in Colours. 
2a. 6d Boosgy and Sons, Holles-strest. 


REAT EXPECTATIONS. New Ballad, 
in Dickens's novel. The 


sounded on ap 

Sposa eens 
who bave 

BoosEr 








yas RIVAL OTHELLOS, New Comic Song, 
by EL. J. BYRON, (Author of the Farce). Set to 
melodies by F. MUSGRAVE. Illustrated in 

the same Authors, ** Aladdin” : 


HE GOLDEN WREATH, a Book of 28 Songs 
for Children, Words of the most character, set 
to popular melodies. Price ls.: or in price ts. Also, 
The Juvenile Pianocforte Album, Pianoforte 
Album for Children. Price Is. each ; cloth, 2s. each, 
Boosgr and Sons, 





AURENT’S CHRISTMAS WAITS 
QUADRILLE. ey 4-4 Tilustrated in 





AURENT’S BEETHOVEN WALTZ, founded 
‘ Wales once anu : my ay ty Wand Puts eds 
Septet, 2s. 6d.— Y and Sons, Holles-street. 


| Vg PEEP-O’-DAY WALTZ (on 


Irish airs), very beautifully [lustrated in Colours. Price 4s. 
Also, 6th Edition of “The Colleen Bawn Waltz,” by MARRIOTT, 
te Holles-street.. 








AGNERS OCTOROON WALTZ. 

in Colours by J. BRANDARD. 4, 

bas of the most beautiful written.” 
Boossy and Sons. 





USGRAVE’S RUY BLAS WALTZES A; 
=<." Weceny and some, Hothe-steest. : 


USGRAVE’S BUY BLAS QUADRILLES 
Tiustrated in Colours. Prive 3s, 
Holles-street. 





on the new a, 





USGRAVE’S MOSS-ROSE WALTZ, 
Lt Se le Also, Muagrave's Cremorne 
See eee east end hems, Mellas-ctovst, 





SBORNE’S “ LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM.” 





arrangement Of this beautiful 
asia. 3s. 
ww and Parry, 18, Hanover-square. 
CHLOESSER’S LES EN 
GARDB. Grande Marche 
tor the Piano; the best work by 
AsEDO 


Brillante. dashing 
Lg = Price 4a, 














.LMICK’S ELFIN REVELS,—The last 
charming cem- 











OLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
Minerals, Recent 


2 A Stns ad ty 
and PakRY, 18, Hanover-square, 


DME, OURY’S BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, 
grand brilliant fantasia, the Composer at her 
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te 
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srecess ; 
Price 5s. ASHDOWN and PARRY, 


“LOGIE O’ BUCHAN,”—A 
remarkably brillieat and effective arrangement ef this 





! 





for the Piano. Price 3s. 
ae ak Pager, 18, Hanover-square. 


3’ Admired SONGS, 
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All new music ha f price. 
W. WiLLiAms and 25. 231, Tottenham-« urt-road. 


N= MUSIC for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Adapted for Juvenile Performers. 








at ase C CARDS will 
The Young Folks at Heme 
venile Serenaders’ 





beautifully [lustrated. 
W. Wit114Ms and Oo., 221, T 





La, Ge, and, Oxtntcet; % 6 sa Wales, We 


UTUMN PARIS BONNETS—Mdme, 





HRISTMAS BELLS,—CHRBIST CAME TO 








LINENDRAPERS TO THE BY APPOINTMENT. 
in 1778, 


L,4??2* WEDDING OUTFITS, 


sent free of carriage. 
CAPPER: SOM, und 00. 99, Gracecharch-street, Lontion, BO, 





USIC,— Christmas 


EW GAME—THE PARACHUTE.TOP, 





Sent post-free, Descriptive 
Gomrisrs SETS OF BABY LINEN, 


serena tore 
FOR INDIA, and COLONIES, 
UNDERCLO’ os L., ine 














B4Ast ak BASSINETS, 
Trimmed 


—_T BASKETS, 
ished to 


APPR, Si oad 26 nent free by post 
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